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AGRICULTURAL. 
The center of the Eastern broom corn | 
is the Mohawk Valley, New 
re it is a great crop and fairly 
rofitable, being worth $50 a ton be- 
the seed. 
will make from 1,200 to 1,800 brooms. 


A ton of broom corn 


A crass which endures cold and} 
hrives especially well on land ander ir- 
tigation is meadow foxtail, which is | 
sed for pastarage in connection with | 

er grasses, two to four pounds in | 


‘ture 


eis a chance to turn the water 

ie small stream upon a part of the, 
for a tew days, now is the time} 
Divide the by means 

) thatthe stream will be lost 


water 


from winter feed to 


ure too suddenly, nor tura 


nange 


ns too early, or both pasture and 
The 
causes trouble 


v will suffer. sudden change, 


times with 
ng 


outa new asparagus bed 
it big stalks come from set- 
ants farther than 
s indicated. 


ym the largest plants 


apart 
The biggest 
set 
ind manured lavishly. 

‘ow where they cannot be 
:in the cracks of a board 
he edges of a hard, gravel 
killed without dis- 
walk, by sowing on a lot of 
sso00n as the weeds begin to 


in be 


spring. 


may be hurried forward 
by first sprouting the seed. 
n water twenty-four hours, 
n a bag and expose to the 
eed will start a little during 
Then sow it in 
rgarden. Frequent water- 
irry them forward; so will | 
uper-phosphate. 


if the day. 





that great New England | 
illed quack grass or witch | 
department of agricniture | 
clean cultivation during | 
manda heavy seeding of | 
such as crimson} 
that | 
e ground thickly and keep 
weeds during the growing 


i! crop 


peas, millet or oats, 


down mixture recom- 
the Rhode Island station is 
is timothy, six pounds red 
Sow this mix- 
y in April as possible. Here 

favorite New England 
en pounds timothy, six 
ike, seven pounds of red 
ion | \lsike is not so commonly given 

- ' clovers but itis very valua- 
‘“€ especially adapted to damp 


— [t bears heavy frost without 
ry. 


inds clover. 


ble, be 





ubdlication should be written on | 


| qvartercents. Taking the past eight years 


‘slight ones as are always necessary in 








Principles of Peach Culture, 


_— 


J. H. Hale, who carries on 
mense orchards in Georgia and in Con- 
necticut, lays down the following prin- 
ciples, which he calls the ‘‘ten com- 
mandments of the peach culture,” and 
asserts that upon them hang ‘‘most of 
the law and all the profits: ” 

High, dry, sandy, or sand-loam soil. 
Careful selection of varieties most hardy 
in fruit bud; vigorous, healthy seed- 
ling stocks, budded from bearing trees 
of undoubted purity and health. 


| Trees given entire possession of the 


land from the start. 

Thorough culture from the openinz 
of spring till the first or middle of 
August. 

Liberal annu.! manuring, broadcast 
with commercial manures rich in pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid and lacking in 
nitrogen. 

Low heading and close annaal prun- 
ing for the fir-t five years. 

Keep out most of the borers with 
some suitable wash and dig out all 
others. 

Search for traces of yellows every 
week of the growing season, and at 


firet sight pull up and burn every in- 
| fested tree. 


Thin the fruit so that there will 
never be what is termed a full crop. 


An Early Start. 


Sometimes seeds for flowers and vege- | 
tables are prepared for the open ground | 
by sowing them, at first, in little boxes | 
made of paste-board, writing paper, or | 
birch bark, folding the corners and! 
sewing them with needle and thread, | 
making them about three _ inches | 
square. 

Fill these with earth and sow the! 
seed, thinning out to one or two plants | 
in a box. When the plants are ready | 
to set out cut the corners of the box | 
and slit the bottom, and set the plant, 
box and all in the garden. 


Making Milk Cheap. 





An article which appeared in the 
PLOUGHMAN some time ago called 
‘‘From College to Farm,” included the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Leigh Hunt 
that milk could be profitably produced 
at fro n two and one-half to three cents 
a quart. Several readers took excep- 
tion to the statement, and with good 
reason; for upon the average New Eng- 
land farm under average conditions and 
the 


«xpenses 


drawbacks and _ inci- 
dental with the 
business, it is very hard to make a liv-, 
ing at the prices paid by the contractors | 
in the various cities for milk. 

But to show what can be done under 
right conditions by the right man the) 
experience is given below by L. Conine, 
Ulster County, N. Y.: | 

During the stable feeding season of | 
1898 and ’94, I fed each of my milkers 
twelve pounds of hay, eight pounds 
corn fodder, ten pounds wheat bran, 
five pounds hominy, and three pounds | 
cottonseed meal daily, at a cost of | 
2615 cents. During the season of | 
1894-5, I fed twenty pounds of hay, six 
pounds oats and oat straw in sheaf, six | 


with many 


connected 


/pounds wheat bran, four pounds buck- 


wheat feed and two pounds cotton-seed 
meal diily, at a cost of twenty-one and a 


tore her,I find theannual cost of feeding 
each of twenty cows has been about $52. 
including pasturage, and I find, too, 
that the cost has not increased since I 
began keeping Holsteins. I have fed 
and milked natives, Ayrshires and pure- 
bred Holsteins, side by side ir my 
stables, without making any differ- | 
ence in their rations, except such 





feeding any lot of milkers. The food 
cost of a quart of milk has varied 
from five and one-fourth cents a quart 
for all ‘ne milk from my poorest 
cow, to threc-fourths of one cent a 
quart for the milk of my best cow; 
the first was a native, the last is‘a 
Holstein. The average food cost of 
each quart of milk from my Holsteins 
last year was 1.04 cents, while the 
cost of each quart of milk from thoze 
not pure-bred Holsteins was 1.85 
cents. 


A good deal depends upon the man, 
bat the valuation recorded above of 
from five and one-fourth cents down 
to three-fourth cents shows that even 
mere depends upon the cow. 





im- 


|appear on the leaves about the middle 


| from beneath so as to get as much of 


Amount of Manure. 


Concerning the amount of manure to 
|be applied for ordinary field crops, it 
may be said that a definite answer can- 
| not be given because the rate will 
depend upon the charac er of the soil, 
| the quality of the manure and the nature 
‘of the crop. Cold, moist or leachy soil, 
|should be manured lightly and often. 
|In fact, for moist soils, it ia better to 
apply small amounts often than large 


| quantities occasionally. The ordinary | 


rate in New England is from six to 
tweive tons per acre for staple crops, 
but the market gardeners and high farm- 
ers often apply twenty tons or more. 


Wood Ashes. 


The analysis of wood ashes would 
indicate that at market prices they are 
rather an expensive fertilizer. They 
vary considerably, but an honest lot of 
wood ashes would average about five 
per cent of potasb, one and five tenths 
per cent of phosphoric acid, thirty-two 
per cent of lime. The potash and 
phosphoric acid would be worth only 
about $6.50 per ton at regular prices. 
The lime is worth something but hardly 
enough to make tne value of the ashes 

| equal to the market price which is $10 
or $12 a ton. 

Home made ashes, however,are worth 
more than the above estimates, being 
much richer. The trouble with a great 
many lots of ashes found on the market 
is that they have been adulterated. 
They should be bought under strict 
guarantee. 








Japanese Millet and Soy Bean 
Seed. 


The Agricultural Department of the 
Hatch Experiment Station has for dis- 
tribution to farmers of this state a small 
quantity of seeds of three varieties of 


| Japanese millet and two of soy beans, 


as follows: Japanese barnyard millet, 
price forty cents per peck; common 
Japanese millet, less highly recommend- 
ed than the barnyard millet, as it is 
rather coarse and woody but valuable 
for fodder if cut early or for seed, forty 
cents per peck; Japanese white panicle 
millet, less highly recommended than 
the barnyard for fodder because coarse 
and weedy but yielding seed of large 
size, particularly valaable for poultry 
feeding, fifty cents per peck. Medium 
green soy beans, recommended for 
green fodder or for the silo, will ripen 
where Longfellow corn ripens, and 
when ground the meal is a valuable 
cattle food; price seventy-five cents per 
peck. Medium black soy bean. It ma 


be used for the same purpose as the| 


green but is less highly recommended ; 
price seventy-five cents per peck. 

The smal! quantity of these seeds 
available for distribution compels us to 
limit the amount of each of the varieties 
to one peck for a single farmer. 

Wo. P. Brooks, Agriculturist, 
Hatch Experiment Station. 





Fighting Tree Lice. 


Tree lice are hard to fight. If allowed 
to remain until they curl up the leaves 
it is almost impossible to spray them 
enough to do mach good. The time to 
attack them is as soon as they begin to 
of May. Then spray thoroughly and 
the solution as possible on the under 
side the leaf. 

If the first spraying does not kill 
most of them it will need to be re. 
peated. There are -ome insects which 
feed upon the lice and help in the war- 
fare. Itis difficult for those unused to 
the process to make a kerosene emul- 
sion that will do the business without 
injury to the leaves. A simpler and 
often surer method is to make a strong 
suds of whale oil soap, one pound of 
soap to seven gallons of water. This 
soap can be bought at the agricultural 
supply stores. To the suds add some 
tobacco stems, the more tobacco the 
better. The preparation called ‘fir 
tree oil” is also good and convenient. 





Tue early cabbage crop needs to be 
harried along. Superphosphate is a 
splendid manure for this crop, and fre- 
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' A FARM YARD SCENE. 
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The Corn Crop. 


The season for the planting of corn 
is near at hand and, although perhaps I 
have no new ideas to offer, it is some- 
times well to be reminded of what one 
already knows but has allowed to hide 


away in an unused corner of the mind. | for both. 
First and always I would emphasize | other way. The partial shade is just 
the fact that land well plowed is half|the right condition for them and I 


the crop, and by well plowed, I mean 
every sod turned over out of sight and 
no grass or yawning holes to be seen. 

It is rather slow work to stop every 
now and then to turn a refractory piece 
of turf into place, but it pays as well as 
any part of the work of preparation be- 
sides saving your back many an ache in 
hoeing time, and there is a deal of sat- 
igfaction in seeing the smooth, even 
furrows. - 

My preference is to mannre the sod 
and turn it under. It depends upon 
the kind of soil. If the :and is dry I 
do not think one gets the full value of 
stable manure if harrowed in. All the 
larger pieces dry up and the plant food 
is out of reach of the plant roots. It is 
impossible for me to harrow it all un- 
der, therefore [ plow it under. 

“After the plowing and manuring comes 
the harrowing, and it needs to be thor- 
| oughly done. I have never found any- 

thing equal to the disc harrow for 

pulverizing the soil. I overlap and 
therefore go twice over it and then 
| cross harrow in the same way. Then I 

pick the stone as clean as possible. I 
| saw a neighbor picking stone the other 
| day so sinall that he picked them into a 
| basket and carried them to his dump 
|cart. Lalways manure broad cast lib- 

erally either before plowing or after, 

and then use about 400 pounds per acre 
of high grade corn fertilizer in the hill 
| planting with a planter, and into the 
phosphate holder I put a liberal supply 
|of pumpkin seeds. I plant three feet 
|apart the rows—hills eighteen inches, 


}about two kernels to the hill, and I 
| plant northern yellow corn, although I 
use a silo and plant in this locality 
about the middle of May. 

When the corn begins to break the 
ground I take a weeder ora fine tooth 
harrow and harrow the piece length- 
wise of the rows. This upsets the tiny 
weed plants that are just sprouting and 
also loosens the earth about the corn 
hills. I keep this harrow going every 
few days until the corn is nearly a foot 
high or as long as I can harrow with- 
out breaking down the corn, and at the 
last harrowing I sow on grass seed. 
Now my work on that corn piece is 
practically done; until harvesting corn, 
pumpkins and grass have it all their 
own way and weeds are at a disadvan- 
tage, unless it be a few enterprising 
kale plants that come up between the 
hills and escaped the harrow. 

After haying I go through it and pull 
these and burn them to prevent their 
scattering seed. This corn usually 
ripens and the soundest of it is husked 
while the stocks with poor corn, soft 
and imperfect ears is put in the silo. 

And then the pump«ins; the field 
will be dotted thick with great full 
moons, some of which will weigh fifty 
or even sixty pounds. I tell you they 
make the cows laugh and they make 
the dairyman langh when he looks in 
the milk pail, and the hens laugh and 
the pigs langh and we all laugh when 
we eat the pumpkin pies. The nicest 
of the pumpkins are usually sold in the 








quent hoeing is especially beneficial. 


villages for family use. Frequently the 


pumpkins have nearly paid for the 
| whole crop. 

I have planted corn with and without 
pumpkins and [ had no better corn 
without them than with. Evidently 
the plant food required to raise corn is 
not the same as that required for pump- 
kins, and I| intend there shall be enough 


| cannot raise pumpkins any 





think it would be 
squashes. 

The ripe corn saves many dollars for 
feed for poultry, pigs, etc, and my 
cows do just as well on the ensilage as 
they do when all the corn is onit. I 
do not believe cows can digest whole 
corn, and if not digested it does them 
no good. 


the same for 


GREEN MOUNTAINEER. 





The Milk Situation. 


Evidence is beginning to accumulate, 
that the milk contractors of Boston do 
not dare to leave matters in dispute be- 
tween themselves and the New England 
Milk Producers’ Union to the State 
Board of Arbitration. Promptly upon 
receipt of the letter from His Excellency, 
the Governor, that the Board of Arbitra- 
tion would act in the matter, the New 
England Milk Producers’ Union signi- 
fied its willingness to go ahead, with a 
fall knowledge of the fact that Mr. Wal- 
cott, the chairman of the State Board, 
was a brother of the Mr. Walcott in the 
firm of C. Brigham & Co. The contrac- 
tors, judging from all appearances, do 
not care to have the matter arbitrated 


the Railroad Commissioners asking for 
a hearing relative to fixing a rate per 
can from all stations from which mem. 
bers of the Union ship their milk, 80 
that the members may not, by reason 
of excessive charges, be compelled, as 
they have been hitherto, to sell their 
milk to contractors in Boston if they 
desire to sell it at all in the Boston 
market. As it is necessary to name 
every station in the petition, it is hoped 
that the members of each section resid- 
ing in the state will give the name of 
every station at which the members of 
their respective stations put on milk, 
and send them to the Secretary of the 
Union. As soon as this has been done 
the members of the sections outside of 
the state will be requested to send 
the names of the stations st which 
they put on milk so that a petition 
can be brought requesting the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to order 
the same or proportionate rates by the 
can for milk shipped into the Boston 
market from without the state. Every 


promptly in this matter as every day 
counts at the present time. 

The officers of the Union intend to 
print and send to the members of the 
different sections the questions sub- 
mitted to the counsel and the opinion 
thereon, and also an outline of the plan 
which it is intended to pursue. 

The refusal of the contractors to agree 
with the New England Milk Producers’ 
Union in regard to the amount of sur- 
plus that they should carry and their 
inclination to back down and ont of 
any agreement which they have made 
(signed or unsigned) will probably re- 
sult in the sale of the milk by members 
‘of the Union direct to the pedilers be- 
fore the six months are out. As soon 
as an avenue is opened to the producers 
to ship their milk into Boston by the 
fixing of a rate per can by the Railroad 
Commission of Massachusetts, develop- 
ments as to what will take place in the 
milk situation will prove interesting. 








Notes on Spraying. 


In these times of low prices, the 
question of whether to spray or not 
to spray has often been asked, says 
a bulletin of the Cornell Station. 
First-class and fancy fruit of all 
kinds will usually sell at a profi; 
while inferior grades are a drug on the 
market at any time. Itis a fact of com- 
mon observation that the finest fruit is 





upon and are striving to find some 
means of backing down and out of the 
agreement which they signed. The, 
contractors notified the Board of Abitra- | 
tion that they would let them know | 
when they would he willing to have a} 
hearing in the matter, as soon as they | 
got their association together. The | 
members of the contractors’ association 
could have been gotten together within 
an hour or two on any day, and the 
great delay in the hearing which is oc- 
casioned solely by the contractors shows 
very plainly that they have no faith in 
the strength of their assertion, that any 
fair minded body of men would decide 
that carrying as whole milk an amount 
equal to two and one-half per cent of the 
sales was all that they, the contractors, 
were justly entitled to bear of the sur- 
plus milk. 

After having fairly agreed to sign, 
and having signed ap agreement to ar- 
bitrate, the present position of the con- 
tractors is ludicrous in the extreme, and 
shows how little faith they have in their 
own statements, and also shows that if 
the farmers take a firm stand and stand 
together and support the officers of the 
Union that they can get more of what 
belongs to them than they have been 
able to get hitherto. 

The officers of the Union have re- 
tained Col. W. S. B. Hopkins of 
Worcester to look out for their inter- 
ests, and have laid a number of ques- 
tions before him for his opinion which 
will be forthcoming in a day or two, 
and the officers of the Union will pro- 
ceed to act thereon. 

Several of the contractors have con- 
sented to allow the directors to look at 
such books as they have a mind to 
show them, Only one firm, however, 
consented to allow Secretary Bowker to 
look at their books. 

A petition will shortly be brought to 








that which has been sprayed. Not long 
ago, the writer was comparing two vine- 


yards which were situated side by side | 


and under similar conditions in practi- 
cally every respect. One vineyard had 
been thoroughly sprayed and the fruit 
was perfect, selling at a profit, and the 
foliage was healthy. The other vineyard 
had been left unsprayed and scarcely a 
perfect cluster of fruit could be found 
and the vines were in as pitiable a con- 
dition as the fruit. Such a produc; 
could not have sold for enough to pay 
for picking. This is only one of many 
instances which might be mentioned as 
an argument for careful spraying; and 
what is true of grapes is often true 
of other fruits. Again, it some 
times happens that conditions are 
unfavorable for the development of 
bags and fungi and, for a single 
year, there is very little differ- 
ence between sprayed and unsprayed 
fruit. It should be remembered that 
the effect of spraying is not confined 
solely to the year in which it is done, 
but among those who have had abundant 
opportunities for observing, it is held 
that trees sprayed for a series of years 
and then left unsprayed for a season, are 
more vigorous and produce better fruit 
than trees which have not been sprayed 
at all. 

The time of making the application 
varies with the conditions of the seasong 
but for orchard fruits, when treated 
against the more common insect and 
qungous foes, we may say in a general 
way, spray first, just before the fruit 
buds open; second, just after the blos- 
soms fall; and third, ten days or so 
after the second spraying. In a dry 
season, the third application may not 
be necessary, while in an excessively 
rainy one more than three may pay. 

When to spray cannot be regulated by 
rule. When not tospray, at least in one 


section and every member should act | 


particular, can be stated with emphasis. 
It the spraying solutions contain poi- 
sons, as they should at that season ot 
the year, do not under any conditions 
spray when the trees are in bloom. 
Nothing is accomplished by spraying 
at this time which cannot be attained 
either before the blossoms open or after 
they fall. More than this, irreparable 
damage is almost sure to follow spraying 
atthistime. Everyone has observed how 
active the bees are among the blossoms of 
fruit trees, and on this activity of the 
bees depends very largely the develop- 
ment of the frnit. As they carry pollen 
from one blossom to another, they are 
doing a kindness to the fruit-grower 
which he little appreciates. If, then, 
these friends of the orcbardist find the 
blossoms covered with poison, as they 
will do if the trees are sprayed when in 
bloom, their death from the effects of 
the poison is only too sure to follow 
and with the death of each bee the frait 
grower loses a friend. This loss is not 
only to the man who grows fruit, but 
to the bee-keeper as well. It is alsoa 
| question if the spray may not injure 
‘flowers when they are in full bloom. 

| The man who sprays or directs the 
work must think for himself. The vari- 
| Ous spraying materials can be made by 
rule, but when it comes to applying 
them, it is a different matter; general 
directions may be given, but these 
must be adapted to each case. A man 
who has regard for the health of the 
trees becomes to that extent a doctor; 
‘Let him take the same care in diagnos- 
ing the ailments of his trees, which the 
physician takes when called to see a 
patient. 

To recapitulate it may be said that 
many of the recently introduced insecti- 
cides and fungicides are no better than 
some of the older and better known ma- 
terials, and they are sometimes inferior 
to them. 

Arsenite of lime prepared according 
to the directions of Dr. Kedzie seems 
to be the best substitute for Paris green. 

Powdered Bordeaux mixture has not 
| given good satisfaction at the Cornell 
| Station. 
| Certain modifications of Bordeaux as 
proposed by Halstead may possess some 
advantages over the common formula 
| for special purposes. 
| In spraying for insect foes, the kind 
| of material used must be governed by 
‘the feeding habits of insects tor which 
the treatment is made. 

Bordeaux mixture seems to lessen 
the ravages of the striped cucumber 
beetle, as also the flea beetle. 

Thoroughness in spraying is one of 
|the most important elements of suc- 
cess and one often disregarded. 

Spray at the proper time. Under no 
conditions spray with poisons when 
fruit trees are in full bloom. 











Varieties of Pears. 


Among the pear growers in the East- 
ern part of Massachusetts no pear has 
lately been growing more rapidly into 
favor than the Bosc. It is a handsome 
late sort, russet colored and very fine 
flavored. Many growers who have had 
trouble with the Anjou by blight and 
spot, have regrafted their Anjous with 
the Bosc. 

Time was when the Anjou was most 
profitable of them all, and soit is now 
where disease has not attacked it. 

The Bartlett is probably still more 
largely planted than any other in New 
England. It isa standard sort like the 
Concords among grapes, but of late 
years it has proved less profitable than 
formerly on account of the competition 
of Bartletts from California. The New 
England Bartlett, however, is uf better 
flavor, and, if kept in storage until the 
bulk of the California pears are out of 
the way will bring a good price. 

Of the medium fall varieties, the 
Seckel and Sheldon remain the most 
popular. 

Winter kinds which ripen later than 
the Bosc and Anjou are the Lawrence, 
Winter Nellis, Vicar of Wakefield, all 
productive and profitable. 

A New England grower will be safe 
in making his selection for a new or- 
chard from the above varieties. It is 
best to plant more than one kind to en- 
| sure fertilization of the blossoms, but 
too many kinds are nothing but a nui- 
sance at picking time. 
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them shaded for afew days, water care- 
fully with a sprinkler and not one plant 
in a bundred will fail. 

With proper care, in from two to three 
weeks, the plants will be large enough 
to set out where they are to grow or 
they may be transferred to a nursery 
bed and grown two or three weeks more 
or until wanted. To reset from the 
flats to the open nursery, we lift the 
plants by cutting down between the 
rows with a case knife or special cutter 
—then commencing at the end of the 
flat, take a sheet iron lifter as long as 
the flat is wide inside. This may be 
four or five inches wide, bent at an 
angle. With this lift one row, plants, 
soil, and all, and carefully set in a drill, 
making the rows three or four inches 
apart; level the soil about them and 
water. These will be plants thar will 
well repay the trouble in a product 


The Newest Oclery Culture. 


The planting of the seed for early cel- 
ery should be commenced for this lati- 
tude (southeast Pennsylvania), first to 
middle of April, and every two or three 
weeks up tothe middle of Jane for the 

ate summer, fall and winter crops. We 

practise the repeated planting at inter- 
vals in order to have a supply of voung 
vigorous plants. A celery plant too 
old or once checked or stunted in its 
growth is not worth the planting, and 
is the principal cause of celery shooting 
or running to seed. 

The so-called Self-Blanching sorts are 
the best for early and generally are in 
season up to new year. White Plume, 
Golden Self-Blanching, and Pink Plume 
stand in point of merit in the order 
named. Last season we added the Rose 
Ribbed Paris, which gave excellent sat- * 
isfaction for both early and late fall superior in quality and appearance. 
use. Dwarf Golden Heart and Giant For hal setting out we take up each | 
Pascal are good varieties for late winter plant with a ball and all the roots same | 
and spring use; there are some others|“* ® pot-grown plant. Our system of | 
perhaps equally as good. planting we will explain later. In the 

We sow all our celery seedin boxes planting om is where we make the im-| 
or flats, these we had cut to order at a pone guia, beth in Gass and without 
planing mill at a cost of 10c. each for losing one per cent. Every plant by | 
the lumber, when made up we have|°?"" method, if properly cared for after | 
flats 18x30 inches. Some of these we being set out, counts one on the table or} 
cut in half to make 15x18 inches, which market stand.—Dr. B. L. Ryder in) 


: | American Gardening. 
is aconvenient size, when a moderate , g 
quantity of plants are wanted. We had | 


100 of the larger sizes made five years | Improving the Old Orchard. 
years ago, and most of them are in good | ancl 

condition for three or four years more. 

We used cypress 7-8x5 inches for ends | 
18 inches long—sides white pine and 

bottoms hemlock all half-inch stuff—so 

that we have a depth of three inches. 

Two inches would be deep enough, as) 
we fill the flats only to a depth of two 

inches, with a compost of about equal 

quantities, old, well rotted hotbed ma-_ 
nure and good garden soil, free from 

grass or weed seeds to save trouble. 

First sift into the flat through a half or 

two-inch mesh sieve, one and a half| 
inches or so deep, level and press down | 
pretty firm, then sift on another half, 
inch of the same compost, with the ad-| 
dition of a fourth or half of fine sand, 

unless you havea sandy soil—when you 

do not require the sand—use for this) 
layer afour or five mesh sieve, level and 

press down smooth with a small board | 
or block—use the soil damp but not 

wet. We usually sift another thin) 
layer of fine soil or sand on the surface 
through a 16-inch mesh or flour sifter, 
then press down smooth again. Now 
sprinkle the seed evenly on the surface, 

so that there will not be more than ten 
seeds or so tothe square inch, better less 











This is a question very often asked 
at the present time, and like many | 
other questions of great importance is | 
easier asked than answered. Of late) 
years the farmers are waking up to the 
jmportance and possibilities of the) 
apple growing industry, and many 
men having orchards that have been 
neglected would be pleased to have in- 
formation furnished that will enable 
them to overcome their present neg- 
lected and unprofitable state. Like a) 
great many other subjects that the 
farmers have to deal with, circum- 
stances differ, and what might be good 
practice for one might be very different 
for another, but there are a few gen- 
eral principles that will apply to all. 
The most important in my estimation | 
is pruning. Outside of the chief fruit- 
growing districts, the general practice, 
as far as [ have been able to observe, is 
either not to prune at all or to do what 
is considered a good job once in five or 
six years, which means that the trees 
are encouraged to grow wood at the ex- 
pense of fruit for a number of years, and 
then butchered to the injury of the tree. 
I do not think an experienced orchard- 


than more—press down with your ist will deny the statement that it will 
board and sprinkle fine sand over’ take less time to trim an orchard, espe- 
the seed barely to cover it, press cially of young trees, annually for five 


down again and sprinkle with a fine rose 
Some recommend water. 


years than it will to trim it once in five 
years. The result of the yearly trim- 
ming is that only the that is 
wanted is grown, and the tree is saved 


watering pot. 
ing by setting the flats in a water box, wood 
bu: there are objections to that method. 
A cooi greenhouse or mild hotbed is 
good for starting celery plants. The 
surface should be kept wet by frequent 
light watering until the seed germinates. 
Let the light and sun shine on the flats 
during the day, with the exception of a 
few hours during midday, when a paper 
shading, single sheet, should be laid over 
the flats. In from 12 to 15 days you 
will see the white germs—seed sprout- 
ing—now is the critical time, and a 
sprinkling of fine sand sifted over the| by severe trimming. The result can 
seed just enough to cover the germs is| be seen in hundreds of orchards that 
a protection, watch carefully, give wa-|have been subject to this treatment. 
ter sparingly, yet keep the surface damp, | Five or six sprouts start for every one 
never let it get dry, and keep shade on| cut off, and if the trimming is not) 
all day for several days. In about ten/ continued yearly the latter days of that 
days more the plants will be a half | tree are inimeasurably worse than) 
to three-fourths of an inch or so high,| the first. Taking everything into con-| 
and a half inch less of fine soil, and sand) sideration, the spring after hard freez- 
may be sifted over and among them, to _ ing is the best time to do the work. | 
support and make the plants grow erect.; Some advise summer pruning which 
In about 10 or 12 days later the plants; may be all right if properly done, but 
will have made two true leaves/it is more difficult and tedious, and 
above the seed leaves. coming in a busy time it is more likely | 
At this stage we transplant or prick to be neglected. Cultivation no doubt 
out as it is called, and rest in flats filled| has much to do with the euccessful 
with soil the same as for the seed, level growing of fruit, but men have suc- 
and make the lines for the rows cross- ceeded in so many different ways that 
wise of the flats. We use a straight/it is difficult to lay down a hard and 
edge one and a half inches wide, with a, fast rule. 
sharp edge to mark and gauge the dis- It is admitted by most fruit growers 
tance from row to row, this gives us 18 | that the orchard should not be left in sod 
rows and 20 plants to the row, equal to for long periods. We often hear the 
860 plants to one of our full sized flats. | statement, ‘I would like to plow my | 
The seedlings from a half-sized flat will | orchard but if I do I will tear up the) 
on an average fill four of the large size | roots as it has been so long since it was 
with plants. The planting is tedious work | plowed.” I do not think it would be) 
to a beginner, but with a {little practice| well in such a case to plow seven or) 
and patient perseverance, one soon! eight inches deep, but I would rather 
Jearns to do the work expeditiously and plow four or five inches deep and take 
with ease. At the rate of five plants the risk of tearing up some of the 
per minute, we have had expert girls to| roots than to leave an old tough sod | 
plant 1,000 per hour. around the trees. Plow in the spring, 
We use a small wooden dibble three sow with peas, and feed off with 
to four inches long and ahalf inch wide,| hogs. After a year or two of this 
shaved to an oval and a smooth, sharp treatment, seeding down with clover 
point. Begin by lifting the plants a| might follow, especially if you continue 
small bnnch at a time, by shoving the to pasture hogs in the orchard, a prac- 
dibble under to loosen them, then grip tice every apple grower should follow ; 
a bunch carefully and shake soil from it certainly is good for both hogs and 
them, preserve all the roots, anless orchard. If it is impossible to pasture 
quite too long, then trim off the long hogs or sheep, a crop of peas or buck- 
ends with a sharp knife or scissors. wheat plowed down will give good re- 
Make a hole with the dibble and take sults. It is safe to say that from one- 
the plant tenderly by the top with the quarter to one-half of the apples grown 
left hand’s finger and thumb, and with in Ontario are of varieties that have no 
the dibble in the right hand push the market value. This is a great waste,and 
roots down and press the soil firmly it will pay farmers well to have these 
about them. Never for a moment ex- unprofitable varieties top-grafted with | 
pose the roots to the sun or wind. Wo varieties that are in demand for export, 
do the planting indoors under a canvas for it is to the export trade that we, 
roof. Set the flatona table and keep | must look for our profits. Spraying is | 


from an unnecessary and exhausting 
growth, but the habit of the tree is 
formed. They say man is a creature of 
habit, and trees are very like man in 
this respect. Nothing will encourage 
the fruit producing habit in a tree equal 
to judicious and constant pruning. It 
is useless to expect that a tree left to 
its own sweet will for five or six years 
can be properly trimmed, and its habit 
of growing wood and suckers checked 


| about cows. 


'this milk were accumulated for one 


an important practice, especially on old 
trees which seem to be more affected 
with fungous diseases and insects than 
younger ones. Two or three applica- 
tions of Bordeaux and Paris green will 
pay well for the cost of chemicals and 
labor.—Prairie Farmer. 


posits in silver ore. Three years later 
he sold his holdings and returned to 
Chicago. In the fall of 1882 he en- 
gaged in the real estate business and 
construction of buildings. 

In 1886 he made his first venture in 
the creamery business. Starting with 
two creameries, he has gradually in- 
creased his holdings, until the present 
time. He is now recognized as the 
largest producer of butter in the world. 





Will It Pay to Improve the Herd? 


There isa great difference between 
being simply a cow owner and being a 
dairyman. There are thousands upon 
thousands of cow owners. You will 
find them in all the most prosperous 
dairy districts. In New York, in Wis- 
consin, everywhere you will find these 
cow owners, but Ob how rare itis to 
find a dairyman. It isa queer thing, 
too, that whether you meet them in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, New York, 
Massachueetts, east or west, they look 
alike, they talk alike, their cows are 
nearly all of the same pattern, they 
practise about the same me*hods, and 
the results of their year’s work are just 
about the same. 

If you go into a town where a Farm 
Institute or Dairy Convention is being 
held, in many instances you will not 
find these cow owners in the meeting. 
But you will find a bunch of them on 
the street corner, in the saloon or gro- 
cery, all agreeing to one thing with 

nanimous consent, and that is this: 
‘‘These fellows can’t learn me nothing 
I was brought up with 





How to Take Oare of Grapes. 


The following instructions as to the 
care of grapevines are from Professor 
Henry, of the Wisconsin Experimenta] 
Station, and are worth careful obser- 
vance : 

1. Keep the vine limited to the post ; 
don’t let it spread far enough to be in 
the way of the cultivator. 

2. Prune in the fall or very early in 
the spriag. For the farmer fall pruning 
is the safest. 

3. Aim to grow at least four canes 


or vines to each post. You cannot al- 
ways get so many by the third or fourth 
year, but aim to get them. 

4. Cut out the. oldest cane close to 
the ground each season, letting one new, 
strong cane succeed the old one. | 

5. Thethree or four canes left must 
bear the fruitwood. Leave at pruning | 
time three or four spurs of new wood to | 
each of three canes, and cut these spurs | 
back to two or three buds. From these | 
buds come the new fruitwood which | 
will bear fruit. 

6. Guard jealously to keep the vine | 
from getting top-heavy. Keep the fruit- | 
wood low down on the plant. Grapes 
grown near the ground are the sweetest 
and best flavored. It will be seen that 
by cutting out one of the canes each 
season there is no opportunity to grow 
‘‘old snags,” which become a puzzle to | 
the grower, who does not know what to_ 
do next with them. All the summer | 
pruning we do is to go with a head | 
shears through the vineyard and clip the 
great leafy cluster of vines on all sides | 
into a rather compact form. | 





cows, I was.” 

Go out to their farms and you will 
find the same sort of no-profit, general- 
purpose cow on every one of them. tn 
nearly every instance you will finda 
miserable scrub bull at the head of the 
herd. 

Ask the cow owner if he takes a dairy 
paper, or has ever read Gurler’s 
‘‘American Dairying,” or ever thought 
of testing his cows to see whether or 
not half of them were not running him 
in debt, and he will declare, with a 
snort, ‘‘I don’t believe in none of them 
gim-crack ideas.” It has got so tbat 
we can tell one of those farmers, who 
are nothing but poor cow owners, as 
far as we can see him. He has no idea 
of making money with cows in a true 
dairyman’s way of doing it. The fact 
is, he is not adairyman. He could not 
be one until he shook off his lazy habits 
of mind. He is not lazy in body, but 
his mind is lazy. Hedon’t think; he 
just works. So if such a man asks the 
question, which stands at the head of 
this article, ‘‘ Will it pay to improve the 
herd?” if we are honest, we must ans- 
wer: ‘‘No! not while you are the kind of 
aman you are now. But it will pay) 
you a handsome profit if you will try 





A good way to plant for a wind- | 
break is to set the trees out of about a) 
three to four foot size. Place them | 
about eix feet apart. When the trees | 
touch each other, which should be in| 
about six years time, dig around every 
other tree and form an inner line with 
them at a distance of fifteen feet from 
the outside row. If preferred, the two 
hnes could be set permanently at first. 
The single line has a better appearance | 
at first, the plants being nearer each 
other and one protecting the other. 
and be a dairyman, not a mere rack-a-|Qn the other hand a young tree is| 
bone cow owner.” | planted with less risk than a large one, | 

There are lots of good dairymen all|though there should be no‘ loses in) 
over the land, who are making the busi-| transplanting such trees as referred to 
ness pay. They know it pays to breed | a distance of a few feet.—Practical Far- 
better cows, to study the cow question, mer. 
the feed question and all other questions 


that a brainy dairyman ought to study.| jo not put off a little ease or plea- 
One word of advice to our readers. | gyre yntil you get better fixed. Many 
Don’t measure the question by anything | men when they get ready to take ease | 
a mere cow owner say3. Don’t be af- | are all broken down and have none. You 
fected by his remarks. Go straight) are already well enough fixed to make 
ahead, buy a good bull, improve the| jifeg little pleasanter. This world is| 


herd. Strive to bea dairyman, for it just what we make it.—Farmers’ Guide. 


pays.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 
“How Did She 
Burn Her Face” 


That Was What People Asked 
About Our Daughter 


Dreadful Itching, Burning Erup- 
tions Cured 














A Butter King. 


The butter king of the world is Oba- 
diah Sands, of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Sands 
owns 80 creameries and controls the 
output of as many more, says the Chi- 
cago Chronicle. These creameries are 
scattered over the entire State of LIili- 
nois, and their annual product amounts 
to 14,000,000 ponnds. The average 
yearly price of this vast quantity of but- 
ter brings its value up to $2,500,000. 

If all this butter were spread upon a 
piece of :read one foot wide, there 
would be enough of it to cover a loaf 
56,000 miles long—more than sufficient 
to twice girdle the world. 

It would require a train three miles 
long, of 700 cars, to transport it by rail, 
and 14 engines would be needed to pull 
this monster train. 

The milk of 120,000 cows is used in 
the manufacture of this butter. Puiaced 
in single file this herd of cattle would 
form a continuous one hundred miles 
long. 

In the season of the year when milk 
is most plentiful 20,000,000 pounds of 
milk are daily churned into butter. If 





Smooth, Soft, White Skin Now. 


“©. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass: 

** Gentlemen: Our little daughter is now 
four years old. When she was about three 
months old, she had eruptions on her face 
which were very disagreeable, and itched 
so much, especially at night, that it made 
her trouble a great deal worse. I was 
obliged to keep her hands tied at night 
and it was necessary to watch her during 
the day. She would scratch herself when- 
ever she had the chance, until her clothes 


Would Be Covered with Blood, 
We had a great many doctors to see her, 
out they did not help her in the least. It 
was a terrible task to care for her. When 
we took her away from home, people 
would ask, ‘ How did that child burm her 
face?’ Bhe was completely covered with 
scabs fora leng time. She suffered every- 
thing. At last we coneluded to try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, because I had great faith in 
it, and after awhile we could seo that she 
was getting better. People said she would 
certainly be left with scars on her face, 
but she was not. It is now a year since 
she was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
her face is as 

Smooth and White and Soft 
as that of any child. I believe Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to be the best family medi- 
cine that can be obtained. I take it my- 
self for headache and that tired feeling, 
. . 4 and I have found nothing to equal it. One 
Lil., “7 1845, his father being a hard- peculiarity about Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
working farmer. Young Obadiah was! that it is pleasant to take and it is no 
forced to make his own living during his| trouble to induce children to take it. The 
beyhood, and when the war broke out | eae pronounced my little girl’s disease 

: : Ti aia. in, eczema, or salt rheum.’”’ Mrs. 
enlisted in the Ninety fifth arariens Ae | WILBUR WELLS, Warren, Connecticut. 
the war he tried various pee re rere N. B. Do not be induced to buy any 
but little success, until 1879, when he 


substitute. Be sure to get 
went to Colorado, taking with him small 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


year it would fill a lake large enough to 
float three of our biggest battleships. 

To salt this butter marketed yearly 
by Mr. Sands requires twenty cure of 
salt and he uses one hundred and 
twenty-five carloads of tubs of all sizes 
to pack it ready for shipment. The 
milk is gathered by 4000 teams from 
6000 farms. 

Mr. Sands was born near Belvidere, 





capital but abundant courage. There aes 

he ‘grubstaked” prospectors who ena ee Purifier. 
all ts. $1; six f 

‘«atruck it rich” in the Gannison coun- y all druggists. $1; six for $5. 








cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 





| Hood’s Pills 


try, famous at that tine for ita rich de- 


















DARLING'S 
HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS AND PORE FINE BONE 


Have been proved by progressive farmers to be of the highest nutritive value. They 
are rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, derived from the best sources. These 
elements are combined in proportions adapted to the growth of Corn, Potatoes, root 
crops, grain, etc. 


Darling’s Fertilizers are fine and dry. They will start the crops, and what 
is equally important, carry them through to maturity. Our 189 
catalogue treats the fertilizer question in a concise manner. We send it FREE. 


L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 





BE A PIONEER MINER 


And Get in Before the Spring Rushand Receive Ad- 
vantage of its Influences. ° 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. 
THEY ADVANCE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE, 


Condensed from the “United States Investor,” Boston, March 5, 1898: 

The market for copper stocks is booming. While the Maine explosion caused all other 
securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. The non-dividend payers ever 
areadvancing. Copper has advanced to twelve cents a pound, which means enormous profits. 
Consumption of copper is advancing faster than its production. [n January England, France 
and Germany consumed more copper by 4,473 tons than the entire production of the United 
States. The visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 
February. 

Higher prices for copper stocks are confidently predicted. 

Boston & Montana has advanced from 15 cents in July, 1893, to $1.88 in March, 1898, and 
Calumet',& Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to $5.40. Copper stocks are higher thar 
when copper was 17 cents or 5 cents per pound higher then now, which indicates a conviction 
that the immensely increased demand must greatly advance the price of the metal. 


IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DISCOVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


In recent years no new copper'discoveries of importance have been made in the enttre 
world except in Colorado. These sre now causing a great rush to the 


PARADOX VALLEY. 
THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 
length of the largest veins discovered, also a tunnel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 
immense value. The ore carries a high per cent in copper and in addition paying quantities of 
gold and silver associated with the copper. 

For the purpose of owning and working these claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GOLD 
MINING COMPANY has been organized with a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full 
paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, 
have been deeded to this company which has no debt and $2,000 cash in the treasury. One-half 
of the whole capital stock, 750,000 shares, has been placed in the treasury of the company to be 
sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property 
of this treasury stock will be sold at $50,00 per thousand shares; the next 100,000 shares will be 
offered at not less than $75.00 per thousand shares. 

















Only 100,000 shares | 


The Kendrick Promotion Company has been in the mining stock business in Denver for the 


past twenty years, and during that time has handled many of the large mining propositions of the | 
| ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 


state, with large profits to its customers, and has no hesitation in recommending this as one of 


be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessary to send in orders without delay. 
We handle all stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


The Kendrick Promotion Co. ,:+50.000 raia im) 


MINING EXCHANGE, 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


}-@- Our weekly mining letter sent to all applicants. 

















Express Business. 


|» SALE OR EXCHANGE —8 miles fron 
State St., Boston. Old Established route been 
doing business for the past 20 years. Property 
e nsists of 20 horses, 4 double wagons, 1 double 
caravan, 3 single caravans, 4 single wagons, 3 
double pungs, 5 single pungs, 1 double tip cart 
1 single tip cart, 1 buggy, 1 sleigh, 4 double har- 
nesses, 7 single harnesses, stable tools, office 
furuiture, ete. Book open for inspection. 
Apply to JAS A. WILLEY, 
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IS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 


Meets all the requisites ofa find it of value 
simple, strong and durable in distributing 
machine that will distribute 
all kinds of commer- 
cial and home mado 















fertilizer. 
Adjus’ble shafts 
quickly changed 





fertilizers evenly in to tongue. Easy 8 Devonshire St., Boston 
any desired quantity draft,one or two 
peracre. Sowsin horses. Saves 
drills or broad- enough fertil- 


cast. Valuable on 
every farm, but 
indispensa 


izer in a sea- 
son by even 
distribution, 


Help--FARMERS--Help 
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Spey ~ 
CRANBERRY BOG FOR Saye 


One of the best Cranberry Rogs 


County for sale. me 


Located near the oo, 
railroad station, good stream of wa:.. 
it; easy to drain and can be constrict 
about one half what it usually cou. te 
vines growing on {it in the natural stat.) °"'Y 
duce fruit of better quality than mou ....°')" 
cranberries. For particulars apply t, -° 
EDMUND HERSEY, Cedar Hedge 


Hinghan 


Farm, 
', Mass 


CHAS. STEVENs, 


Manufacturer of 
“Star Brand” and “Beaver Brana 
BONE AND POTASH 


FERTILIZERS, 


And Exporter of 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED HARDWOOD Asugs. 


Write me for Price List, Pamphlet 
dar. Address 


CHAS. STEVENS, 
Napanee, Ont., Cay 


DON’T © 


and expect them to dot 





at Calea- 


Drawer 9 







less you put a hands : 





, un 
mamenety.® Death to Lc 
any day.. Trial size, | 

100 ounces, delivered ; : 

press company, $1.00. B00 FREE 

D. J. LAMBERT. apposs.2'3, 
Apple Orchard. \\3)""\s2% 


lace, with youn 
ng such to sell should consult 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston. 


trees preferred 
J 


Anyoue hay 
A. WILLEY 
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Farms and Country Homes 


South 

Wey 
ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury Mate 
field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, r 
$1000 upwards. The quality of the | r 
kets and the convenience to Boston ma this 
section one of the most desirable for | y and 
vegetable raising, as well as for sum: ymes, 


For list of places and prices, address 
J.A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St, 
Room 502 


Boston 


Some New Hampshire Farm Burg 
particulars of which can 
plication at this office or of E. H. | 
Warner, N.H. 


he } 


ry 





Dairying for Prof 


ot . | little book for only 15 cents. 
the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. We anticipate that this stock will | 
| and knows what she is talking about. 
| in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S Cow, 


For 15 cents. 
We have made arrangements with the publisd 
The author, Mrs, 
Jones, is one who has made a success {n this ling 
She writes 


she has learned in her own experience, which has 


| been a long and varied one, and covering ful Ge 
| whole subject. Any of our readers who keep 
| cows, whether one or one hundred, wil! do wellte 


read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Off ve, Boston Mass. 


a . . FOR SALE of 26 cans 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 

8 years old, new wagons 

pung, ice -chest 4 

sink, 3 sets sma ADs 

AL 


135 large cans some jars. Single harness 
Kets, ete. Milk retailed for 6 and 7c ye 
nearly all family trade. Less than 
Boston. Apply to 


Q@y 


JAS. A. WILI 


\ 
178 Devonshire St., Bust 


Farms for Sale. 


MILES OUT.—7 acres land 


“ 


2 


poy included. 14 miles 
Churches, Stations, etc. Soil a ni 

50 apple, pear, peach plum, cherry 
Currants, raspbei ries, strawberri 

50 bbls. apples in season. Cottage h 

ed rooms, in fine repair, new barn 24 
cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses 

| date 200 hens. 1 horse. cow, 2 pigs 

2 seated carriage, top buggy, express 


| hay wagon, tip cart, sleigh, sled 


to the tebaccoe to pay for it- . 

and potato self.Sows5ft. | Agricultural, Horticultural, Stock Farm Help 
rower. 10in. wide. | Married Coupl-s Furajshed at short notice. Ex | 

cottonplanterwill Cire’ars free. | cellent list of exparienced help of all nationali 








| ties constantly on hand. 
FARMERS & COACHMAN’S REGISTRY, 
«i 5% Dock Sq., Boston, Mass 


HERMES S. HEYwooD, 


| Purchasing Agent, 
21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Estimates Furnished on Merchandise of 
Every Description. 


tt all eta 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Rex 1I7CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





Poultry Farms For Sale 


REEZY HILL FRUIT AND_ POULTRY 
FARM, 27 acres well divided, mowing and 

ture, near one of the best markets in the 
tate. Brick house, 10 rooms, 7s, 2 open fire 
places, wood house, barn, milk and ice house 
greenhouse for early vegetables, bot beds and 
sashes, hennery for 100 fowls. All buildings in 
d condition, high, sightly and healthy loca- 
on; very fine neighborhood. Fine apple or- 
chard in bearing, 2 peach orchards of 300 trees, 
200 bearing; young orchard of apple, cherries 








Market Gardeners Recommend } | 
Matthews & New Universal Model Hand 
© Seeding and Cultivating Implements @ 


A dozen styles. Ti THE BEST 
Latest Designs. nate ) Goods 











@ plums just ginning to bear; % acre black and 

Only combination One and Two Wheeler made. red raspberries, strawberr be .8ome currants 
One whee! for seeding insures most finished work. and blackberries; 160 choice gra vines, bear 
ing finely. Ready sale for vegetable egret veg- 

etavles of all kinds grown and readi'v sold, tke 


owner having built up an established trade for 
all products. Will include pots, crates and 
boxes, upwards of 1000; also stock and tools, 
meaning horse. cow, fowls, and all farming tools 
with fruit and vegetable route. This property is 
free and clear; owner will sell $1800, cash. 
Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower bed; faces 
south, village in sight. 


side. Now made wi 
SHIFTING CLEYVIS. 


A Chie anol Si low 
th Liga” 





‘ 





BUYS THIS 56-ACRE FARM, 

with house 6 rooms, and stable 

all new, elevated, beautifully situated, land level 

Years, oust has piazza aud, bay witfow, bare 
’ a ndow, 

elapboarded and painted. El pass ° 

16 Tniles out. _ 








FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Masse. 


6) MINUTES to steam oar station, 5 minutes to 
electrics, 25 miles from Boston between twe 

of the best markets in Massachusetts, 10-acre 
farm, all cleared land, andin fine state cultiva- 
tion, 8 room house and stable, built 7 years; va- 
fruit; some 3000 strawberry plants set in 


' F : riet LS 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS spring of"07. One. cow, harness, buggy, fowls 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDs 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIG8, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLi 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


10 peach 
pring and 
ed, barn 


and poultry house. Price $1200, 265 miles from 


Boston. 

RAND FOR POULTRV AND : 

G ING -5% acres with 240 ft. rent eae ats 

in gras-, % plowed, balance not cul vated; 

about 4 acres ing. level; 55 full fowe apple 
ns, 5s 





Henderson Dairy Co. 


Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale at reasonable 
prices. 


trees al: bearing (40 Baldwi weet); 26 
quince, 4 pear, 6 plum. 256 currant. Fine new 
hen house 8x40; never failing well, attractive 
mocern house, one year old; parlor finished in 
oak handsome Sreplace and mantel; remainder 
in Carolina pine and cy ress; nalls, parlor and 
| dining room have polished oak oors; china 
| closet with glass doors in dining room; new set 

Holland shades and 2 straw mattings go with 
| house; house warm and sunny, cellar dry; bath 

room has bowl, tub and closet; open plumbing; 


Brookline, Mass. 


FERTILIZERS 


— A T— 





house fully heated 
EXPERIMENT STATION VALUATIONS. "tio light; hentthy iby furnace and wired for lee 
Fertilizers and fertilizing ingredients in their — can neighborhood; hydr: 


. Half hour’s ride to 


; ant near in case of 
J. A. WILLEY, 


best forms separate, or mixed, with formulas as | 
wanted.and sold at experiment station valua- 
tions, which are from 88 to 47 per cent less than 
farmers pay for them; for verification of this, see 
Connecticut, Mai: e and Vermont station reports. 
Send for documents. 


ANDREW H. WARD, 153 Milk St., Boston 


| 


plows a 
small farming tools. Price for all $15 


YTOCK FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles f: t 
) of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., 2 miles ! 
Poland Spring Hotel, % to R, R. Stati 
Stores, etc. Land level, all worked by 
very fertile soil, buildings at junctior 
roads House 9roxms connectel by woodsied 
to large barn 110x565, tie ups for 80 |! 
ning water before all stock; stable lath 
plastered, cellar bottom of flat stove 
sides, water tight, 2 silos 60 and 12U tons ¢ 
barn No. 2 is 40x50 for tools, grain and thresd 
ing; all buildings in fine repair. Ice and 
house; 3 nilesto one creamery 6 to ano 
teams pass door, miik now sold in Portlind 
acres in orchard, grafied fruit, right tu pl 
Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent ! 
fences first class; greatcorn land, large 
rown tor canneries; 1 within 1 mile 
hree miles, farm now carries 30 mile! 
horses, (pr. blk. mares 2400 Ibs.) | 8” 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 
atonce) weeder, smoothing harrow 
seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch ! 


4 


ea 


3 





| 3 other good horses, swine and fow!s 


178 Dovonshire S8t., - - - Renton 


| vators, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds 


| or barn but same can be rentec near | 





hay racks, several farm wagons, tip < 
D. and S. harnesses, lead do. plow o.. 
thing in way of small tools. Farm free « 

will consider good property near b 
change. Price $6000. Personal s 
sal. Recent death of owner reason 
widow desires to sell. One of the 
seen by appointment at this off 
lent opportunity to procure a la 
here offered. . A. WILLEY, 17 
St., Boston. 


sto 


< 


WORCESTER COUN'Y RAT! 

acres, corner location, land in 
cultivation; first-class buildings 
10-12 rooms, milk room, shed connec! 
barn, cellar under barn, silo, 
Water forced to all buildings. Orch 
100 apple trees, all varieties; bear! 
year; 100 peach, bore first crop ! 
with farm is a full and complete list 0! ! 
and machinery, 18 fine Guernsey cows 
pr. black horses 6 and 7 years, 2400 


of the best retail milk routes to be | 
milk “aerated,” one half of milk sol: 
fuadvance. All farm products are 
" town of 10 000 pop. 4 miles to ©)! 

he chance of a !ife time for any pract 
income from ‘he start of over $250 i 
milk alone. Farm only without pers 
erty or milk fs actually worth what we “s 
all, namely $700. with $2000 down 8 
merges -ersonally inspected. 

JAS A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire = 


RUIT AND POULTRY BARGAIN 
land, with poultry house 17x50, 
nearly new, painted and clapboarde! 
pertyis situated in small village; 3 ! 

stores P.O. Church and Schools; *'\ 


R. R. Station. Land all set out tof — 
Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Ba ; 
Kings 100 Ben Davis, 100 Gree pe 
Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets ; 
varieties, 250 Pears, all leading va! - 


peach, 240 plum, 20cherry 20 grap 
gooseberries. 1000 Paragon chest! 
other varieties, 12 Russian muihe! 
berry, 12 buffaloberry, black rasp!r 
be: ries, some cranberries, and qi 
berries, mapy of these trees Wi 
this year; 25 tons of Bone Fert 
setting. Owner will include 3 
with brooders to match and all w 


$1600, $1000 cash. Here isa! 
one, for in less than 5 years li W 
income. Owner has to sell on we 
health. J. A, WILLEY, 178 De’ 
Bos ton. 
J. Aw WILLE). 
173 Devonshire Street, Bost’™ 


See our Special Oj/¢ 
he Eighth page. 
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(Chicken Cholera. 
setts PLOUGHMAN., 
Last summer I lost all but 
en of a large flock of 


For fear there 
r trouble this year I want 
bout cholera and its treat- 
would stand with 
filed, and lost their appetite. 


1 holera. 


Mi nens 
had a greenish or yellowish 
and 
ed within a few days. 

& B&B. 


Y nnpines 
) 


ibs were pale, 


va, N. Y. 

i by B. F. Shoemaker. 

is more prevalent in warm 
It is a bacterial 
nd is highly contagious, for the 


t ann ‘ 
Ar aW 


i rit i 


{ climates. 


son that the bacteria germs 
i with the excrement and the 
ind most robust suc:umb to 

ilike with those that are 
by the 


officials show that the first 


[nvestigation 


thicken cholera in a 
ises, a yellow coloration of 
f the excrement which is 
the kidneys and which is 
This yellow 
itter appears while the excre- 
while the patient 
perfectly normal appearance 


is, 


fa pure white. 
et solid, 
and ppetite is good, before there is 
In 
ises the tirst symptom is diarrhea, 


an vation of the temperature. 


nent being passed freely, and 
two it becomes s dark 
The comb is pale and 


after a day or 

n color. 

lless and sometimes of a dark pur- 

juration of the disease varies 

. sometimes the bird dies within 

ivs of the first attack of the dis- 

ease, and again they will sometimes 
for several days. 

» numerous remedies for the 

In the 


is necessary ; 


inel are 
first 
give them 
and comfortable 


hicken cholera. 
so1ltion 
house. 

the premises thoroughly with 
asolution of eight ounces of sulphuric 
acid to two gallons of water; sprinkle 
e ground and everything in the house 

with the disinfectant; re- 
the droppings from the house 
To 
gallon of drinking water add a 


and away from the healthy fowls. 


poonful of carbolic acid. This also 
sa zood disinfectant and will act as a 
preventive. The following is one that 
will be found efficacious in the cure of 
disease. Isolate those affected, and 
give each a pellet about the size of a 
grain of corn, or a pea, three times a 
lay, made from the following powder. 
Use a little flour and water to make 
the pellets.) 
two ounces 
pulverized assafoetida, four ounces car- 


[wo ounces capsicum, 


nate of iron, one ounce pulverized 


rhubarb, six ounces Spanish brown, 
two ounces sulphar. 
\s a preventive, add a teaspoonful 


ibove powder to the soft food for 
ten or twelve fowls, twice a week. 


From My Experience. 


t early cockerels for breeding 
oses if you use young fowls for 
Mis pull pose. 

The Wyandotte fowl does not assume 
plumage until half grown. Re-| 
nember this, don’t the 
eeder because the eggs did not hatch 

hicks full plumaged. 

Do not allow little chicks to become | 
ed, or to rua in wet grass, or to 
If you do you will soon 
lot of sick chickens. 
Do not allow the vessel your fowls) 


(8 trus 


and blame 


me iousy. 


Dave a 


‘rink ont of to set in the sun’s rays. 
et the vessel or fountain in the shade | 
if s0me tree or building. 
There is nothing like tarred paper to 
It effectual- 
y Keeps out the wind and has a ten- 
dency to prevent lice. 

In the beginning of winter sell off) 
‘ie culls and old fowls to make room 
young stock. 


he poultry houses with. 


‘ 
ior 


W. A. CrosBy. 





How to Avoid Poor Hatches. 


disease which [ supposed | 


fowls | 





Give Them Room. 


The amount of room for poultry in| 
summer must depend upon the amount | 


of land at disposal. Where there is 
plenty of land it will pay to give fifty 
fowls half an acre. Butif so much land 
is not available a piece two rods wide 
and eight rods long will do very well 
for the same number of fowls, but the 
grass will get killed out in a short time 
in a smaller area. 
space the more labor bringing them 
green stuff, grit, 
trouble to keep them healthy. 





Poultry Notes. 


One of the best green feeds in early 
spring is clover cut fine in a fodder cut- 


ter. Itis very richin egg producing 
material. 


Hamburgs and Leghorns sometimes 
will fly overa fence even seven feet 
high. Clipping out a few of the wing 
feathers will quiet them. 


Skim milk may be substituted wholly 
or in part for meat food without a de- 
crease in egg production provided the 
proper grain ration is given. 


Some poultry men raise dwarf rape 
asa green food in spring. It is cut 
when from eight to twelve inches high, 
and will bear two or three cuttings. 


It has been noticed that hens will re- 
main in the yard where they have been 
raised without thinking of flying over a 
fence of moderate height, but if moved 
to a new yard they would fly over any- 
thing, hence the distinct advantage in 
keeping fowls their lifetime in the same 
yard. 


Protecting High Priced Strawberry 


Plants from the White Grub. 


At this time when strawberry grow- 


ers are buying new high-priced plants, 
I doubt not many would like to know 


how to protect them from the white 
grub that eats the roots and kilis the 


When the Marshall was first in- 
troduced at $10 per dozen plants, I ser 


plant. 


out four dozen in pots or baskets made 


of common screen wire netting, such as 
we use to keep the flies from our houses. 


Cut the wire into pieces about six or 
eight inches square and fold from the 
two ends 
one-half inch and stay them with a piece 


center, then turn over the 
of wire. Open at the top and set it 
into the ground even with the top, then 
set the plant in it; the roots can grow 
through the netting, but they will be 
protected in the enclosure from the 
white grub, and if the worm should eat 
all the roots that grow out of the wire, 
there will be earth erough in the enclo- 
sure to give a good growth. It will not 
only save the plants, but a lot of vexa- 


tion also, and in some cases, it will save 
the breaking of the third commandment. 
Old netting will do if there are not big 
holes in it.—S. H. Warren, in American 
Gardening. 





Wise Economy. 


There can be no doubt in the minds 
of all thinking people, that economy is 
a virtue, and one that we should all 
practice. If such a doubt has ever ex- 
isted as to the desirability of cultivating 
this virtue, surely the experience of the 
past few years has been such as to con- 
vince even the most skeptical, that a 
wise man will keep within his income. 

There are some of the sterner virtues, 
however, and this is one of them, that 
can be carried to such an extent that all 
the sweetnes of living is forgotten, and 
one sinks to the level of a miser. This 


'is a condition of affairs as much to be 


avoided as extravagance. Be wise, 
therefore, and do not go to excess. 
The pastime of accumulating dollars 


| becomes so fascinating to some that they 


leny themselves almost the absolute 


| necessities of life; they stint themselves 


in their pleasures; they work from 


| morning until night, endeavoring to get 


on without help, losing sight of the 
fact that while they are so busy saving 
pennies, they may in reality be losing 
dollars, by not allowing themselves 
time or opportunity to take advantage 


of the good that comes their way. 


They begrudge the cost of a news- 


APIARY. 


———_ 














Beekeeping in New England. 


I sometimes wonder why it is that 
farmers and others here in New Eng- 
land do not keep bees, why not pro- 
duce all the honey the family needs 
and have more or less to sell and to 


But the smaller the | give friends? Why let so much nectar | drain. 


go to waste each year as is the case 


New England that does not have suffi- 

‘cient natural forage to support one hun- 
dred hives of bees, and to store thou- 
sands of pounds of surplus honey. 
Now this is all lost every year in about 
|one half of the towns in the New Eng- 
‘land states; it costs very little to start 
in the bee business, certainly not quar- 
ter as much as it does to start in the 
poultry business. 

One of the principal reasons why 
more people do not try bees is the 
fear of being stung. With improved 
hives and other improved appliances 
for use in the apiary, there is little or 
no danger of being stung when hand- 
ling bees or going about the hives. 
Once was the time when about the only 
way to get the honey from a bee-hive 
was to ‘‘brimstone” the bees. Now the 
talk about ‘‘taking up” a hive of bees 
and the ‘‘king bee,” make the bee- 


keeper of the present day smile. The} 


day of straw and box-hives, hollow 
trees and ‘‘gums” has passed and given 
way to hives so constructed that the in- 


! 


terior of the strongest hive of bees can | 


be taken apart, the queen bee seen, the 
combs containing brood, honey, poilen, 


etc., examined, and all replaced in the) 


hive, and in Jess than one hour the bees 
will be working the same as though 
they had not been troubled for a 
year. 

Now the entire operation above de- 
scribed can be gone through and the 
operator not get even one sting. It is 
not a difficult nor a dangerous opera- 
tion by any means. If the people who 
really desire to keep bees would visit 
the apiary of some experienced bee- 
keeper and witness the operation of 
opening a hive of bees containing 70,000 
bees, and live bees, too, they would 
soon discover that one person as well 
as another can handle bees and no: get 
stung. 

I shall be pleased to have anyone in- 
terested in bees call at my place and see 
pees handled the same as 80 niany flies, 
that is, so far as getting stings is con- 
cerned. 

I want to speak of one more thing in 
this article. I read ix a recent issue of 


the PLOUGHMAN an article on bees and | 


spraying trees while in bloom. Do not 
those people who spray at such times 
make a mistake? What is gained 
thereby? Prof. A. J. Cook, the best 
authority on such matters says ‘the 


best time to spray to destroy the cod-| 


ling moth is just as the blossoms have 
left the tree.” I have found from per- 
sonal experience that Prof. Cook is just 
right. 

In several states laws have been en- 
acted prohibiting the spraying of fruit 
trees when in bloom. An attempt was 


made in our own state the present win- 


ter to have a similar law passed, but 
without success. Now is there any good 
reason why the property of the bee- 
keeper should not be protected as well 
as that of the people whose trees are 
ravished by the gypsy moth? and the 
farmer who has an old cuw diseased by 
tuberculosis? Upon what grounds does 


the state of Massachusetts pay nearly | 


full well value for a sick cow and not 
for a sick lamb, horse, or hog? Farmers, 


as a rule, have more or less such ani.) 
mals as those last mentioned, and they | 


are subject to diseases. The answer is 


politics, politics. 


Henry ALLEy. 


Wenham, Mass. 


While You Are Growing. 


| Growing girls and boys do not always 


appreciate that it is while they are grow- 
ing that they are forming their figures 


| for after life. Drooping the shoulders 


. Poor hatches may be avoided in hav- | tical and intelligent. They do not realize | —all these defects, easily corrected now 
‘"g good healthy males, not over fat.| that an inexpensive assistant could aid | will be five times as hard in five years, 
‘rive them plenty of ground bone and|very materially in getting produce| and twenty-five times as hard in ten 


oyster shell, green food of some kind,| ready for market, and that they, by an/ years. 


| A graceful easy carriage, and 


‘uch as cabbage, lettuce, turnips or | attentive reading of the market reports, | an erect, straight figure are a pleasure 


‘lover, cnt and mixed in soft feed, large | 
"uns and exercise. Do not let the eggs | 
4 hilled, or leave them too long after | 
eng laid ~withoat turning them daily. | 
Never place eggs under hens unless they | 
‘ave been sitting four to five days. 

Dust your hen once a week with in- 
powder, keeping the lice away and 
Your hen will do her best. Should any 
88 get broken during the incubation 

* £00 ones remaining should be taken 
™ ly and washed one after 

epid water, removing all the 

(the nest and replacing good 

haff. Put in the eggs and 
enon at once, not letting the 
‘mag If all these points are care-| 
non ‘iched, you can expect a good | 
. JOHN BANSCHER, JR. 


sect 


an- 


“£28 ch 


would know when to offer their pro- 
duce for sale to realize the most. It 
is certainly poor economy to be in at 
the wrong time, or with poorly advised 
produce. 

Teach the children that wise economy 
consists in saving that greater good 
may be accomplished. A dollar does so 
much more than a penny—but it takes 
the pennies to make the dollar. Teach 
them that a pepny gained at the expense 
of health is too valuable, or one that is 
gained through dishonesty. It takes a 
good many pennies to make a good dol- 
lar, and one must form habits of frugal- 
ity, industry and general good living if 
he wants to own very many of the good 
dollars. Economize wisely if you would 
be successful.—Prairie Farmer. 





to beholder and possessor, and are 
worth striving for. 

| An easy way to practice walking is 
|to start out mght. Just before you 
leave the house, jwalk up to the wall 
and see that your toes, chest and nose 
touch it at once; then, in that attitude, 
walk away. Keep your head up and 
your chest out, and your shoulders and 
back will take care of themselves. 





FOR SALE—Choice young bull, 
solid color. It you are at the 
club meeting come and see him. 
Sire Brown Bessie’s Son, sire of 
6 in 14 Ib. list. Dam, Tormentor’s 
Fancy Wax, 15tbs 4 % oz., b 
Tormentor, dam of Landseer’s 


Columbus, the sire of 6 in 14 Ib. 

list; 2d dam, Fancy Wax, 19 Ibe. 

Jersey 3% oz, dam of 3 tested 
i 


cows, by Fancys Harry. 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass 


Kind, Size and Method of Putting 
in Tile. 


| In shape the tile in general use are 
| Found, octagonal and hexagonal. The 


; horseshoe tile, single and double sole, 


| tile, have gone out of use or are employed 
| only for special purpose. The double 
| sole tile are especially good where the 
| bottom of the drain is soft and likely to 
give under the pressure of the refilled 
The single sole tile would 
‘answer the purpose, but they are not 


etc., and the more every year? There is hardly a town in| recommended on account of their ill 


\shape. In drying preparatory to burn- 
| ing the upper side is contracted by the 
| more rapid drying, leaving the tile when 
burned shorter on top, and consequently 
a wider opening at the joint than is ad- 
visable to leave. 
| Between the round and the hexagonal 
, tile [ think there is more in fancy than 
,in fact, and believe that other conditions 
_ being equal as good a drain can be made 
| with the round tile as with the hex- 
| agonal. 
| The quality of the tile used is always 
more important chan the outside shape 
if they are straight. Every tile hauled 
on to the farm should when struck with 
/a piece of steel sound as clear as the 
| ring of a dinner bell. All tile of a yel- 
|low or clay color should be regarded 
| with suspicion and left in the yard. 
|The cherry red tile is as a rule a safe 
(one to tie to, but the black glazed one 
should be avoided, and yet they are not 
nearly so dangerous as those not suffi- 
ciently burned. If any one is to take 
chances on either the yellow soft tile or 
the hard glazed ones let that risk be 
assumed by the man who makes them. 


SIZE OF TILE. 


For main drains a six-inch tile is 
almple for eighty acres, a five-inch tile 
fur from fifty to sixty acres, a four-inct 
for thirty to forty, and a three-inch for 
less areas. For branch drains I think 
nothing less than two-inch tile should 
be used, and if these branches have sub- 
divisions it may be necessary to use 
three and even four-inch tile. It is not 
economy nor good practice to use tile 
very much too large, on the principle 
that if a little tile is good a larger one 
is better. Furthermore, if there is more 
water occasionally than the tiles will 
carry there is littledanger of any seri- 
ous results. 

Some authors on tile drainage attempt 
to give tables and formulas for the 
guidance of those who are to determine 
the size of tile required to discharge the 
water of a certain area. Few if any of 
these tables are of any practical value 
except’ that they give a general bat 
vague ideaof whatis required. Taking 
into consideration the several rules that 
apply in hydrostatics it is not strange 
that exact and delicate mathematical 
calculations are almost if not quite im- 
possible. To give such data the follow- 
ing points must be carefully considered : 

The smoothness and uniformity of the 
| base, the rate of fall, the depth of the 
drain, the pressure of the water, the 
different effects on different soils in re- 
_tarding the flow of water to the drain, 
the different angles at which sub-divis- 
ions enter, the direct or indirect course 
of the drain, as well as other considera- 
tions arising at every step of the calcu- 
lation. What is wanted in this as well 
as in other parts of the work is the 
application of the best jadgment and 
common sense available on the farms, 
and with these judiciously used none 
need fail. 


PUTTING IN TILE. 


There are possibly three ways. One 
way is to begin at the head of the main 
drain, walking backwards, and placing 
the tile one against the other as closely 
as they can be pressed together, and as 
each junction is reached laying in a 
junction tile. A second method is to 
| stand on the side of the drain, and with 
,acrooked stick after the fashion of a 
harness hook, take a tile and with the 
| stick put it to its proper place. This is 
| what is termed the lazy man’s way. A 
| third method, and the one I think pref- 
erable, is to begin at the outlet. Before 
_ beginning have the tile placed along the 
| side of drain within six or eight inches 
| of the edge. Secure the outlets and 
| Place about a half dozen tile while on 

the edge of the drain. Carry an eight 


paper and the time it takes to read it.|a little more every day, drooping the/ or ten-pound sledge in one hand, step 
|They are completely blind to the fact head as one walks, standing unevenly, 
| that economy, to be wise, must be prac- | so that one hip sinks more than the other 


into the drain right on the tile that have 
been placed. Begin laying tile with 
one hand by fitting each one as vell as 
possible, being careful that it does not 
rock or tilt. Place one foot on it and 
tap it squarely but lightly with the 
sledge. 

This will bring the tile into a close 
/union, such that it will be impossible 
| to pull one up after you have passed it. 
| This method I think superior to either 
| of the others, because inequalities in the 
| bottom will be more quickly detected, 
_ and if the ground is soft at any point 
| the walking over the tile will develop 
that weaknese which would not be de- 
tected otherwise until the earth was 
thrown in to cover it, and the chances 
are against finding it out altogether in 
this case. 

Again this method binds the tile so 
firmly that it is next to impossible to 








¥ ' displace one, either before or while fill- 


, ing, It has always seemed to me that 
| the junction tile could be placed to bet- 
_ter advantage by this method than by 


any Other. The idea of using a sledge 
is not a theory but a practical plan that 
accomplishes the purpose named, and 
in addition it will (if used with care) 
indicate when tile are too soft to be al- 
lowed to remain. There are some very 
tenacious, gummy clay subsoils where 


in which case it would of course be un- 
wise to use any means of forcing them 
close together. These, however, are 
the exception and not frequent. When 
such soils are encountered I believe it 
is wise to lay the tile close together 
without pressure, and then throw in 
some half rotted straw, some broken 
stone, or possibly gravel or coal ashes 
in the bottom, filling up three to six 
inches at least before any dirt is thrown 
in for filling.—National Stockman. 


Capacity of Silos. 


It would seem as though we might be 
excused from answering over and over 
again questions relating to the capacity 
of silos, but it is perhaps fair to assume 
that others are much like ourselves—not 
over-carefu 1 to preserve the information 
not specially needed for present use. 


principally from the amount of pressure 
to which it has been subjected. Hence 
the last foot, or five feet, in asilo, which 
has been filled up to twenty feet deep is 
much heavier (because more compact) 
than the first foot, or five feet. 


tling two days, 
entire depth: 





Average for 
Average for Lbs. total depths, Ibs. 
First 5 feet 222220 22 0 
Second 6 feet........... 30 0 261 
Third 6 feet............39 83 298 
Fourth 5 feet............ 43 8 33 3 
Pith 6 £006. 2.000000 2 02248 & 36 5 
Sixth 6 feet............545 49 6 


Find the number of square feet in 
the bottom of the silo, multiply this by 
the depth of silage and the product wili 
be the total cubic feet of silage. 


measurement, and twenty feet deep, it 





well filled with mature corn, the average 
| weight, per cubic foot, will be 333 
| pounds, or 120,000 pounds (sixty tons) 
| for the whole. 


other depths.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





seed. 
his year’s labor will be in vain. 


hired help.—Farmers’ Guide. 








A more pitiful sight than a mother aad 
her child, both captives and shackled ina 
dungeon, could not well be imagined. 
There are thousands of mothers and their 
babes who lie shackled by disease in the 
dungeon of death 

Without knowing it, or having the faint- 
est comprehension of it, the fault lies with 
the mother. Too many women enter upom 
the responsibilities of vwAfehood and moth- 
erhood while suffering from weakness and 
disease of the delicate and important or- 
gans that make wifehood and motherhood 
possible. A woman who suffers in this way 
cannot be a capable wife and a competent 
mother, Before entering upon the duties 
and responsibilities of these positions, she 
should see to it that her health, both gen- 
eral and local, is thoroughly restored. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best 
of all medicines for this purpose. It acts 
directly on the sensitive organs concerned, 
making them strong, healthy and vigorous. 
It promotes regularity of the functions, 
allays irritation and inflammation, heals 
ulceration, checks unnatural and exhaust- 
ing drains and soothes pain. It tones and 
builds up the shattered nerves. It turns 
the dangers and pains of maternity into 
safety and ease. It is a medicine that is 
intended for this one purpose only and is 

ood for no other. Dealers sell it and no 

onest dealer will suggest a substitute. 

** Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription did me so 
much good that to-day I am well again and 
stronger than I have been for years,'’ writes 
Mrs. Alex. Lockie. of Wise, Isabella Co., Mich. 
“IT have a baby one year old and as fat and 
healthy as one could wish to see. I took two 
bottles of * Favorite Prescription.’ I keep Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets in the house all the 
time. My family take no other kind of pills." 














MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMER 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


° BEND FOR CIRCULARS. * 
HOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA. 











TREES“:PLANTS 


Fruit 
TLilliems of them. 


and Ornamental, 
00 varieties 


FREICHT PREPAID. 


mailed tor 


Free. 
Fredonia, WN. Y. 


Sample Currants 


(utalogwue 


LEWIS ROESCH, 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


If ~~ want the BEST ‘strawberry and other 
small fruit piants, aeperaaue roots and veg- 
etable plants, send for my 1898 catalogue an 
see if I cannot suit you as to quality and price. 

GEORGE F. WHEELER, 
Concord, Mass. 





itis possible to lay the tile too close, | 


Silage varies in weight per cubic foot 


The following table gives the average | 
weight per cubic foot of well matured | ; 
corn silage, at different depths, after set- 
the average for the | ‘ 


For 
instance, if a silo is 12x15 feet, inside 


will have 3,600 cubic feet, and when 


The lower layer of five 
feet in depth will be nearly twenty tons, | 
the one above it about seventeen and 
one-half tons, and in this pr»portion for 


If there is any one thing that a farmer 
should do himself it is the sowing his 
If not rightly done all the rest of | 
There | 
are some things we should not leave to 


Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become 
hardier, and their products bet- 


ter colored and better flavored 





| 
| when liberally treated with 


| 


fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


Potash. 


An illustrated book which tells 

what Potash is, and how #& 
eum Should be used, is sent free te 
all applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
gg Nassau St., New York, 
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One 
Boy’s 
Success 


This 15-year-old boy 
Geary GB. Lawrence, owns and manages a 











| 
ful raiser of 


| 


ASHBY, MASS. successful poultr 
farm. Beginning with 
a few common hens he is now a large, success- 


He won seven 


town or ee boy can learn how te make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 


}Farm-Poultry. 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 
Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 
| Send 12 cts. for — — copy containing an 

article on the boy poultry-breeder and his suc- 
cess; alsoa 25 ct. k, A Living from Poultry. 


| $2. a. Johnson & Co, 26 Custom House Bt. Boston, Mass. } 




































and Poultry. Contains a ful! 
and complete description of 
the Reliable Incubator 
& the Brooder of same name, 
» together with cuts and in- 
f structions for build’g poultry 
- houses and much of interest and 
the poolirmman. Sent on rec’pt 
CUBATOR & BROODER CO. 1 
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S* PARATOR 
BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


‘SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


Cf various sizes and different makes, These ma 
chines are in first-class condition, having just 
| come from the repair shop. Address 


P. O. BOX 856. Philadelphia, Pa, 
want 


BIG WAGES =: 


Every Town, in the U.S. and Canada. We are 
new distributing $100,000 in Premiums, 
Prizes and Cash. We give Bicycles, Cameras, 
Gold Watches, Guns, nos, Organs, Desks or 
Dollars fora few hours work. Permanent em- 
ployment if you wantit. Now is the time. A 


BOR YOU 


Buying New Harness 


by addressing CREAM 
Pus. Co., Belfast, Me, 
Send 4c. in stamps to pay postage 
on 116-page I)lustra’ Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har- 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices; 100 styles to 
select from. We manufacture our 
own goods and can save you money. 


Kine Harness Co., No. 24 Church St.,Owego, N.Y. 
Bone Cutter 


THE CROWN Bone utter 


bones. rthe poultryman. Best inthe world, 
Lowest in price. Send for circular and testi- 
monials. Wilson Bros., EASTON, PA. 





for men and 
women or 
boys & girls. 








| 
| 
| 
' 
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HAY AT 86 PER TON 


would be cheap, but I have some feed at six 
dollars per ton that is as nutritious as hay. Of 
course your cattle must have some hay, but you 
can feed much less hay, and make up the re- 
quired weight or bulk, with this feea. Sold in 
any quantity at 30 cents per 100 ths, delivered 
at depot in Boston, the bags are ten cents each, 
returnable at same price, or you can send your 
own bags if you prefer. Will send you a trial 
lot of 300 ths on receipt of one dollar, which 
re a chance to see it and try it on your 
stock. I have a few small cars of 12 tons each 
for $50, you to pay freight from Boston. These 
would not be quite as uniform in quality as 
those advertised above at six dollars per ton. 
will refund $10 for the bags if returned within 
30 days, which will make the cost of 12 tons onl 
$10. Terms, cash with order. Better be quic 
and order acar of it. C. A. Parson, 154 Commer- 
ial street, Boston, Mass. 





HOTELS, 





-———— 


WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Stati: 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. , 


LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 

. has just been spent on the house, giving 
paiene overs modern improvement and conven- 
ence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
faste at 4) cents and table d’hote dinner at 

cents are ous. 





















C. A. JONES. 





RAILROADS, 
STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station week 

core at 7.00 P.M., arri yo York at 7.00 

A.M., in time to connect with all early trains. 
Steamers Maine and New Hampshire ip 


commission. 
secured at station Park 





oun ee d 3 Old State H Bosto 
uare, n, an ouse. 2. 
L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephone No. 1840. 
J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen. Pas Agt 








Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege o3 
buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 
re constantly havi ng calls for such, and make 

cialty of FARM PROPERTY. f£end ful) pay 
culars to 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 


Dr. T. A. BLany’ 


Book, 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK out, 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev, 
Dr. Miner said: “It 
is a charming book, 
which cannot fail te 
do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston. 
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[HE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitab 
preg By 25 practical trymen. P 
. Jacobs, Henry Hale, James n, J. H. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 
5000¢than 5,000 questions about Roskry fox 
. profit. ey edited by H. W. Cok 
lingwood. A collection of the most valuable ar. 
ticles on poultry ever written. Starting with the 
question “‘What is an Egg?” It indicates the con- 


Q u es tions ditions for nay & CT 


egg into a “ B 

; Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment ot diseases, selection and breeding, feed- 
ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear and simple 
manner. Two we - fees are described 
n detail. On one is a flock 
Answered, of 600 hens that average 

over each 
'n short, this is the best book forall who love the 
little American hen’ that has ever been printed. 


Price in paper cover 40 cents. 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 
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SAVE YOUR 
__ PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, postace pala 
a@ strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will >. aa 


Keep Them Olean, 
ake Them Easy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents. 
Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
78 Devons‘\ire St, Beston 
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> Are you looking, not for the 

; cheapest, butthe best. . . 

> WINDMILL 
, in the market. Send for our 
4 catalogue of the . . . 

> 

> 
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ECLIPSE and FAIRBANKS. 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN on com. 
plete outfits, and plans submitted. 


TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE. 


STEEL AND WoopeN TowEsrs, 


CHAS. J. JACER CO., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 


~wwrerere,* 
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How to e 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo» 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

“nae present book is an effort to fill 
fais gap. It is based upon the exper:- 
e=ce of the most successful experts ir 
satkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar. 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are e1- 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts o! 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in eacr 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. —~ 





Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 30, 1898. 

ae” Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well :as the 
new direction. 








No pain; no gain. 


TALK buys nv land. 





’ 





Ir you and I were city dudes who would 
milk the cow? 





Ir 18 easier to get asharper hoe than a 
stronger arm. 





Betrer a healthy farmer than a con- 
sumptive millionaire 





Frou May to August both time and 
energy are money indeed. 


y 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The second trial of Thomas M. Bram, 
mate of the barkentine Herbert Fuller, 
charged with the murder of its captain, 
Charles I. Nash, was brourht to an end 
by the rendering of a verdict of guilty 
without capital puaishment. ‘This trial 
had lasted for more than five weeks, 
much of the testimony being but « repeti- 
tion of that given at the first trial. The 
jury was out nearly eleven hours and bal- 
loted fourteen times before a decision 
could be reached. A majority were for 
conviction without qualification and three 
voted for acquittal. ‘The final verdict 
was the result of a compromise. Still 
another trial is contemplated. It is 
doubtful, however, if application will be 
made for a third trial, as it is considered 


lows, and the risk of a third trial would 
_be very great. 





| The United States is no longer a nation 


at peace, for war is at last an actual fact. 
The succession of events which culminated 


There is a money value in enthusiam [in the outbreak of hostilities has been 


because it calls out one’s best work. 








PLOUGH deep when others sleep ; 


When others buy you'll have corn to keep. | 
| thus allowed for its organization and the 
| consideration of such an important ques- 


BEFORE every piece of brag becomes a 


| rapid. 


Spain was given until Saturday 
| noon to reply to the United States’ ulti- 
|matum, the Spanish Cortes assembling 
on Wednesday and sufficient time was 


deed, many pairs of shoes will be worn | tion. As soon as the text of the ultima: 


out. 


Tue dollars which a man puts at inter. 
est during youth will work for him long- 
est. 

You 
don’t sell all you have. 
personal use. 





van buy money with time, but 
Keep some for 





the work is that some task will be poorly 
done in catching up. 


Don't shove the boys right and'left and 
hold them down, and then exp4ct them 
to fall in love with farming. 





Mernop is a kind of machinery which) 
saves brain work and temper, just as tools 
and implements save the back. 





‘Sur lesson of the day for the farmers 


standard crop ought to bring a price 
this year. 





Ir Farmer Slack would take half the 
interest in his farm that he has been tak- 
ing in Cuba for the past three months he 
would make the farm pay and the Cubans 
would be just as well off. 





EveN the large market gardeners raise | 


but a small proportion of their own seed. 
Seed growing is a business by itself. It 
hardly pays to bother with it ona small 
scale except for a few kinds of vegetables. 





In buying fertilizers it is hardly worth 
while to pay big freights on cheap goods. 
Professor ‘The 
high priced fertilizers may prove in many 
instances cheaper when the cost is com- 
pared with what they furnish.” 


Declares Goess:man: 





THe men who feed mostly ensilage are 
rejoicing at this season of the year in 
a special advantage. The barnyard man- 
ure is quite free from weed seeds and they 
can apply it tothe soil without the dan- 
ger of raising a wrong kind of crop. 





the 
road superintendent does his best to make 


rus is the season when average 
the highways impassable with stones and 
rubbish scraped out of the the gutters. 
There ought to be astate highway school, 
of attendence, for 
bungling road maker. 


compulsory every 





Witn plenty of good water at the right 
time any soil is good. Professor King 
estimates that irrigation, even in the East- 
ern section, would double the crops. 
There are wonderful possibilities in the 
thousands of brooks and rivers which 
now do nothing but flow idly toward the 


Sei. 


IN stocking up either with plants, seeds. 
or live stock, it will pay if possible to se- 
lect the seeds oneself or have an expert do 
it. In placing a large order it will pay to 
visit the nursery in person and to pay a 
good price for first choice. The effects of 
aright start will show throughout a life- 
time. 


Wuy spend one’s life ina disagreeable 
occupation for the sake of a few extra 
dollars. The average man must spend 
most of his waking time in work. Hence 
if he gets any pleasure at all he must get 
it from his task. Better choose some- 
thing that you like even if you think it 
will pay you less than something else. 
Then, too, what aman likes he does well. 
What he does well, pays well. 


What is meant by the oft mentioned 
‘*nobility” of labor? A great many peo- 
ple find it hard to see anything of the 
kind. It is simply this, honest work 
makes character. There is no nobility in 
work which degrades the character, but 
labor which brings out and strengthens 
muscle, morality and manhood ds truly 
Moreover there is a certain loss 
of self respect in being dependent on 
others, anda loafer rich or poor, fe-always 
iu a sense dependent. 


How's This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollers reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have knowen F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggiste, 

Toledo, O 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggtsts, Toledo, O. ; 

F Hall's Catarrh Cure {s taken internally, acti 
directly upon the blood and mucous aces 0 
the system. Testimonials sent free. ' Price Thc. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggicts. 


noble. 





| tum had been communicated to the S 
for his passports and left for Montreal. | 
Gen. Woodford was, however, given no 
| opportunity to present the ultimatum, for | 
before he could perform that duty, he} 





left Madrid. His journey out of the coun- 


reached Paris in safety. Spain's refusal | 


leaving Key West for Cuban waters early | 


Friday morning. Cubdais now effectually | 
biockaded and, in addition, several Span- 
ish vessels have been captured. 





| But Spain’s action on Thursday, in noti- 
fying the United States minister that all | 
diplomatic relations between the two 
| countries were at an end, is held to have | 
| been a declaration of war and to justify | 
the seizure of Spanish vessels wherever 
found. 
ea 

A formal declaration of war was made 
by Spain on April 24, and while she does 
not bind herself to refrain from privateer- 
ing, it is probable that she will not resort 
to it at present. All American merchant 
vessels were given thirty days to leave 
Spanish ports. England immediately 
declared herself to be neutral and gave 
notice that all American and Spanish war 
vessels must leave her ports within forty- 
eight hours. This necessitated the Amer- 
ican fleet leaving the harbor of Hong 
Kong and making its attack upon the 
Phillipine Islands. ‘The good example of 
Great Britain is likely to have a favorable 
effect upon European countries, Austria, 
France and Italy being the only ones 
which are at all unfriendly, Austria being 
bound by ties of kinship to Spain, the 
Queen being an Austrian, and France by 
financial interests. Portugal has declared 
neutrality, and the Spanish fleet will be 
obliged to leave the Cape Verde Islands 
where it has been reported to be all this 
time, although there have been many 
rumors as to its whereabouts. 


The President has issued a proclama- 
tion for 125,000 volunteers, to serve two 
years, the army reorganization bill, 
which permits the war strength of the! 
regular army to be increased to 61,000 en- 
listed men, has been passed by Congress, 
and a measure, providing for the raising | 
of money for the expenses of the war, | 

‘has been brought before that body. On| 
Monday, President McKinley sent a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending that a| 


formal declaration of war be made,which | 


|fense of the Massachusetts coast are so 
| far advanced that perfect security may be | 
| felt. Much enthusiasm is displayed in en- 
| listing, and employers and corporations | 


all over the country are encouraging the | strength of the national guard the three | 


| 
) them, and, in many cases, half or whole, 


| pay allowed them during their military 
| service. 

| a*« 

| There are to be some changes in the 
| personnel of the 
jeaused by several resignations, 
| will undoubtedly strengthen it. 
| resignation of Postmaster General Gary 
last“week was something of a surprise, | 


}and naturally it was thought at firs: that | men under a special call to arms is Ohio, 
this step was taken because of a lack of | with 665,000. The states able to furnish 


| sympathy between the President and Mr. 


|Gary. This was positively denied, the 
reasun given, which is without doubt the 
| true one, being that Mr. Gary’s health 
| has become so poor that he finds it ne-| 
essary to surrender his position,especially | 
ly in view of the greater strain put upon | 
all the members of the cabinet caused by 
the present condition of affairs. Mr. 
Gary has been a faithful and efficient 
official in this responsible place. His 
successor who was app inted by the 
President and approved by Congress 
without delay, is Mr. Charles Emory 
Smith, editor of the Philadelphia Press, a 
choice happily made,as Mr. Smith will 
add considerable strength to the cabinet. 
He was considered very seriously fora 
cabinet position when the appointments 
were first made, but he was not chosen on 
account of local political opposition. He 





thes his counsel have accomplished a | country, his influence always being on 
great work in saving him from the | 
| 





| 


Pan-| but they have been proved to be without 
|}ish minister in this country, he applied | goundation. 


was given his passports and immediately | fo 


; tite te | series of articles treating Russia as a militant 
‘Tue worst thing about getting behind try was attended by some danger but he| power in the forefront of {modern political and 
to receive the ultimatum was construed | trated from drawings by T. de Thulstrup and 
| to be equivalent to an actual declaration | Carlton T. Chapman, and from engravings by 
of war and a move was immediately made | by E. Schladitz. The war cloud which hangs 
upon Havana by our squadron, the fleet | Ver our southern waters has revived interest 


| be of the utmost importance strategetically, in 


It 18 @| snd the Pacific seaboards. 
question, however, if these captures, | pgp’s there is an article on the “ Trans-[sthmi- 
especially that of the Buena Ventura on | amCanal Problem,” by Colonel Wiiliam Ludlow, 
Friday, are accordingto the usages of| U. 3. A., who belongs tothe Engineer Corps, 
who intend to stay at home and not fight, | war, inasmuch as war had not formally ; and was chairman of the recent Nicaraguan 
is that farming pays in timeof war. Any} been declared hetween the two countries. | Commission. The article explains the various 


| W. A. Rogers. 


| New 


: | fifteen 
was immediately responded to, the house | Belleroche 
J 


| from 250,000 to 500,000 are Massachusetts, 
| 389,529; New Jersey, 284,887; Georgia, 
| 264,021 ; 








|to the Presidett’s wishes in the matter, 


was minister to Russia in the Harrison 
administration and was active at that 
time in the relief work during the great 
Russian famine of 1891 and 1892. 

A second resignation, was that of John 
Sherman, secretary of state. The 
reason for Secretary Sherman’s resig- 
nation is the coudition of his health, 
which is much impared by a _ long 
life of usefulness in the public ser- 
vice, added to his age, which is very near 
to seventy-five years. John Sherman has 
seen nearly fifty years of public life and 
made his mark upon the history of his 
couutry. He has served in the national 
house of representatives, in the senate, as 
secretary of the treasury under President 
Hayes, and lastly as secretary of state. 
His greatest work has been done in help- 
ing to shape the financial policy of the 


the side of sound money. His successor 
will be Judge Day, who has been first as- 
sistant secretary of state, and has borne 
the whole burden of the Cuban affair al- 
most since the beginning of the adminis- 
tration. He will accept the position 
against his personal inclinations, yielding 


since a change at this time would be of 
doubtful wisdom. Severa) other names 
were mentioned for the place, among 
them being ex-Senator Edmunds of Ver- 
mont and Secretary Long of the Navy. 
Department. There have been many ru- 
mors as to other changes in the cabinet, 








Literary Notes. 


The leading feature of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
r May is ** Awakened Russia,” the first of a 
territorial movements, by Julian Ralph; illus- 


in the question of putting a canal through the 
Isthmus. In actual warfare such a canal would 


“REMEMBER THE MAINE.” 
PAT. an 


EVERY AMERICAN should own 
one of these elegant Silver-plated 
and beautifully Engraved Souve- ; 
nir Spoons of the WRECKED 
BATTLESHIP MAINE. I will 
send one sample, coffee size, with 
ill. catalogue, by mail to any ad- 
dress for only 10 cents, silver or 
stamps; doz. 80 cents, AGENTS 
WANTED inev townand city. 
Address, L. N. CUSHMAN, Mfr., 
34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Washington News. 


War rumors have merged into war ac- 
tion] consequently, war talk has become 
even more general to the exclusion of all 
else. Asthe central station from which 
operations generally will be directed, the 
seat of government becomes an unusually 
interesting place. The President is firm 
in his conviction that he has pursued the 
right course; that he has exhausted 
peaceful methods in dealing with the 
country’s enemy, and that in declaring 
war he is pursuing a just course which 
will be upheld by the entire nation. 

To what extent will war affect the in- 
dustries of the nation? In its incipient 
stage it is difficult to tell. Opinions 
greatly vary as tu the probable length of 
the war. Many express the belief and hope 
that it will be short and decisive. War 
j8 expensive, great quantities of treasures 
must be expended, and as the expenditure 
takes place almost entirely within our 
borders, it is obvious that somebody will 
receive the benefit of it. It is a matter of 
history that during ti:e civil war, those 
who staid at home got rich. In the South, 
where armies were tramping back and 
forth across country, devastating as they 
went, of course there was no prosperity ; 
butat the North, where there was no 
smell of powder, industries hummed in 





that it would unite our forces on the Atlantic 
In the May Har-| 





attempts at a canal, and why they have failed; | 
anu it gives the clearest explanation yet pre- 
sen.ed of the engineering problems to be over- 
come, and of the best meansof their solution. | 

‘«East Side Considerations,” is a cheerful and 
sympathetic account of the less-familiar side of | 
New York life, by E. S. Martin, illustrated by 

“Varallo anc Val Sesia” is an | 
account of a comparatively unknown Italian | 
artist considered by high authorities to be) 
Raphael's superior, to which is added a graphic 
sketch of life in an unexplored corner of Italy. 
It is by Edwin Lord Weeks, and is illustrated 
from drawings by E. L. Weeks and from photo. | 
graphs. “Some Byways of the Brain,” second 
paper, by Andrew Wilson, M.D., is a scientific 
explanation of characteristic brain processes as 
disclosed by the latest investigations. 

The short stories in the May HARPER’s are 
“How Order No. ( went Through. As Told by | 
Sun-Down Leflare,” by Frederick Remington. 
illustrated by the author. “The Bishop's 
Memory,” by Marguerite Merington, illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley. “Old Sile’s Clem,” by 
Paschal Coggins. “The Thunder Thief,” »y 
Gelett Burgess. ‘“‘A Birthday Poem,” by Rob- 
ert Stewart. 





—A new corporation, known as the 
American Sardine Corporation, with a 
capital of $3,000,000, chartered under the 
laws of Maine, has been formed. The 
includes fifty-one factories 
situated on the eastern cost of Maine, 
The plant has an annual output of more 
than 1,000,000 cases, and will afford em- 
6.000 all the year 


corporation 


ployment to hands 


round. 





—An interesting occasion recently was 
the Huguenot celebration in New York 
city of the three hundredth anniversary | 
of the signing of King Henry IV. of France 
of the edict of Nantes, by which freedom 
and the common rights of humanity were 
granted to the French Protestants. Old 
Huguenont psalms and chants formed 
part of the exercises, and all the leading | 
York members of the Huguenot 
Society in America, which was jformed 
years ago, attended. Edward 
a delegate from London, read 


passing it in = we minute and forty-| a historical paper and Professor Samuel | 
one seconds. Preparations for the de-| M. Jackson of New York University told 


of the scope of the edict. 


—According to the latest reports of the 


|enlistment of their employees, assuring | States having the largest artillery force 
| them that their situations will be held for | #°¢ California, 586; Ohio, 437, and New 


York, 416. Other states having two hun- 


| dred artillery men or over are Massachu- 
| setts, 266; 
200; Alabama, 204; Mississippi, 240, and | 
| Louisiana, 401. 
President’s cabinet. | Union credited with the largest number 
which | f adults liable to military service are 

The | Illinois, 852,635; Pennsylvania, 806,230; 
| New York, 750,000. The only other state 


Pennsylvania, 245; Indiana, 


The three states of the 


able to furnish more than 500,000 fighting 


Indiana, 481,192; Wisconsin, 
375,601 ; lowa, 269,510; Missouri, 400,000 ; 
Kentucky, 361,137; Texas, 300,000. 





asy to Take 
asy to Operate 


Are features peculiar to Hood’s Pills. Small in 
size, tasteless, efficient, thorough. As one man 








said: “ You never know you . 
over,” 25c. C. I. Hood & Co., S| | Is 
Proprietors, Lowell, Mass. 


have taken a pill till it is all 
The only pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





cessfully 


| expert on the forest condition and forestry 


supplying munitions of war and products 
to the thousands in the field. 

Things are rather quiet at the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. There are some 
few vacancies where Young America has 
gone off to join the front ranks but 
Secretary ‘Tama Jim” proposes to keep 
the office moving along. ‘We'll keep 
their positions open for them,” he says, 
*‘and I believe they will be bac 
very long. 
short. History does not prove the Span- 
iards as a whole, good fighters. 


Wellington drove the French out of Spain, 


he had the Spanish of course for allies— | 


on their own ground, too—and mighty 
poor allies they were.” 
STATISTICS OF FERTILIZERS. 


k before enough to use up ten more tonsif we 
I think the war is going to be| nag them. 


acres, under the direction of Cornell Uni- 
vesity, where ademonstration of practical 
forestry methods is to be made, which 
may serve as a model for the management 
later of the entire state forest reserve. 
Mr. Fernow, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, resigns his position as chief of 
Division of Forestry to take charge of 
this work. 
IMPORTING JAPANESE DIRT. 


A curious experiment is being under- 
taken by the Department of Agriculture 
in connection with the soja bean. This 
bean is a nitrogen gatherer, like clover 
and other legumes, and gets this fertiliz- 
ing constituent from the air, by means of 
small nodules on its roots, through which 
the nitrogen is absorbed. It has been dis- 
covered that the these modules or excres- 
cences are the result of a tiny germ and in 
the case of the soj« bean it has been found 
generally that the roots lacked these 
nodules. ‘The question arose, was the 
germ present. Some few beans were 
noticed in Massachusetts whose roots 
possessed these nodules and when the 
dirt in which they had grown was mixed 
with other dirt in which sojas were plant- 
ed. the nodules developed plentifully. 
Japan is the home of the soja and as some 
new and improved varieties of the bean 
have been recently acquired from there, 
some of the soil from old Japanese soja 
fields will be brought to this country and 
mixed with dirt in which experiments are 
made with these beans. 


THE NEW ALFALFA. 
Mr. Wilson has great hopes of the new 


procured from Turkestan. 
has been grown here, but otherwise it is 
believed it has not been tested in this 
country. Tests have been 


found much inferior. ‘If it only develops | 
an advantage of ten per cent over the old 


hard, ‘“‘why it will mean dollars, and 
thousands, to our farmers. Through | 
Kansas and many of the western states 
the farmers depend almost exclusively | 
in many cases upon alfalfa as a forage. | 
We secured about four tons of the seed | 
and will have fully a thousand experi- | 
ments. Every particle of the seed has | 
been placed and I huve applications 








Another important feature of | 
| the new variety is its frost resisting qual- | 


When ity. Ifrthis develops as I think it will, 


| another important feature will be added | 
mgr 
| to it. 


PURER AND CLEANER BUTTER. | 
Major Alvord, Chief of the Dairying 


The statistician of the Department is just | Division of the Department, says that | 
issuing a bulletin on fertilizers which is |dairymen and butter makers have scored | 


of some interest in view of the yast 


: . : a hd | 
}a decided triumph in Pennsylvania. rhe | 


amount of commercial fertilizer consumed | PUre food laws of that state are well to 


annually in this couotry and 
solute necessity to the farmer. It is 
no longer possible to grow crops suc- 
and profitably without the 
use of concentrated fertilizer. Per- 
haps the most important showing 
the bulletin is the statement, measured 
statistically, that under ordinary vondi- 
tions the larger the expenditures on fer- 
tilizers, the larger the net profit accruing 
to the planter. It reviews the production 
and consumption of fertilizers, analyses 


| of fertilizers and abstracts of the fertilizer 


laws of all the states. The important 
matter of experimenting with home mix- 
ing of fertilizers has always been left to 
the various government experiment sta- 
tions, each state being of course specially 
fitted to take up the matter of the partic- 
ular fertilizers required for its own soil. 
It is generally conceded, however, that 
the farmer’s best method lies in mixing 
his own fertilizers in an intelligent man- 


| mixing it just prior to application or dis- 
| tributing the different ingredients sep- | 


arately. It appears from the report that 


its ab. | 


of | 


| ner, buying the raw material and either | 


the front in all directions. One of the| 
| worst features of the modern butter trade 
has been the putting on the market of | 
| old, rancid unsalable butter, worked over, | 
sterilized and mixed witha little fresh | 
cream, a3 fresh butter. It analyzes well | 
and is difficult of detection and is giving 
Under 
the new Pennsylvania law, itis required 
to be labeled **Renovated Butter,” 
designates it at exactly what 
In all matters of prosecution for viola- 
tion of the food laws—the filled 
cheese law and the cleomargarine law— 
the Treasury Department exercises ex- 


more trouble than oleomargarine. 


which 
it is. 


pure 


clusive jurisdiction, and while treasury 
officials do they do it 
rather from the standpoint of obtaining 
revenue than in the interests of honest 
products and protection to the consumers, 


eflective work, 


This seems to be something ofa mistake 
if the intent as wellas the letter of the | 
law is to be carried out. If the Treasury | 
officials can detect a case of fraud and 
collect a fine, they are quite willing to | 
have the offender continue his practises | 
which will enable them to pounce upon 
|him again. This dDrings revenue to the} 
| government but meantime the consumer 


in 1896 (the full returns for 1897 not be-| continues eating adulterated and bogus | 


ing available) the commercial fertilizer | 


consumed in the United States amounted 
to 1,894,000 tons, valued at $37,688,000. 


i 


| 
products. It can be stated, however, that | 
| the two departments work very harmon- | 
iously together and thatthe suggestions | 
of the Secretary of Agriculture are re-| 


Of this, about $7,375,000 worth was im-/| ceived and acted upon in good part by the | 


ported, while the value of that exported | Treasury officials. 


was $4,400,000. 


FORESTRY PROTECTION. 


Another bulletin which will pe issued | WHEN a young man comes to the city 
soon treats of an economic subject which | much depends upon starting right, and 
will before long force itself upon many | more depends upon starting with right 


sections of the country for vigorous action. 
It is the preservation of forest lands and 
the rehabilitation of old cut-over lands. 
The bulletin will present the report of an 


interests of Wisconsin with a discussion 
of proper forestry methods by the Chief 
ofthe Division of Forestry, B. E. Fernow. 
The showing is that there are several 
million acres of land in northern Wiscon- 
sin from which the timber has been cut, 
and which are too pvor for profitable 
agriculture, whicn should be purchased 
by the state, at the nominal figure of a 
few cents an acre at which they are 
offered by their owners and regrown 
again to forests, thus creating future 
wealth for the states. Such practices are 
Jargely followed in European countries 
where the governments buy up old worn 
out land and establish them in forests, this 
improving surrounding climatic condi- 
tions, forming a source of future revenue 
and improving the land. France alone, it 
is stated, has spent in the neigborhood of 
$40,000,000 toward reforesting dunes, 
mountain sides and waste lands. 


NEW YORK LEADS THE MOVEMENT. 


In this connection it is easy to note that 
the state of New York promises to be the 
first to enter upon a rational forestry 
policy. It spent $1,000,000 last year for 
the purchase of forest land in addition to 
the 700,000 acres it owned before, and this 
year it has voted another half million for 
a like purpose, and Governor Black has 





just signed a bill which sets aside 30,000,“ 


Guy E. MITCHELL. 





friends than any other item. The best 
plan is to go to a popular, not fashionable 
church, and stick to it until the new ace- 
quaintances become friends. The most 
desirable acquaintances, of both sexes, in | 
cities are foundin the churches. A young 
man requires good friends as well as a 
good situation. When both are secured 
he need pot go wrong. 








NEW MAIL 


REDUCED TO 865. 


Highest Grade--Latest Improvements. 


MEN’S and LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Best Medium Priced Wheels in Market. 


HANOVER Men’s_~ - - 845. 

ae Ladies’ - - 45. 

“ Boys’ and Girls’ 20, $25. $30. 
Closing out afew men’s and ladies’ 2d hand 
High Grade Wheels, at $10, $15, $20, etc. 


Wm. READ & SONS, 
107 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Established 1826. 











alfalfa of which seed has recently been 
A small plot | 


made how-| 
ever, of our own alfalfa or lucerne, along- 
side of the Turkestan in the dry regions 
where the latter flourishes, and the drouth | 
resisting qualities of the ordinary variety | 


variety” said Professor Fairchild, who | 
has the matter of the experiments in | 





of Improved U. S. Separators for dairy instruction during severa 
Our students have always been pleased with the operation of the 
and we find that they skim the milk very clean indeed from fat, 
are generally very satisfactory. 

W. A. HENRY, Dean College of 


We have used the U. S. Separators for the past four or five ye 
found them at all times efficient and reliable. They are easily cle 
in order, and can be depended upon for satisfactory work. 

H, H. WING, Prof. Dairy 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
AMHERST, Mass. 


round machines. f | 
compares favorably with the rest in capacity. Our man calls it 
running machine we have, although it has been in use nearly t 
| good comment on its wearing qualities. 
' 





| 
Michigan Experiment Stati-n. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH., 
Your No. 5 Separator was received, set up, and has been operat 
the 4th of January. 
up, running it, washing it, and testing the skim-milk. They all lik 
on account of its easy running and simplicity. We are running 
12 to 24 hours old, warmed to over 80 and usually about oo degr 


a tenth of a per cent., and often is too small to read, in the skim-mi 
are 
to observe it in a month’s us 





1898 Record Equally as Good. 


I do not know that I have anything to add to what | wrote vo 





1897, or any changes to make in the statements therein made (see ¢ 
C. D. SMITH, Directar 
Vermont Experiment Station, 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
BURLINGTON, V1T., June 2 

It has been the uniform custom of the officers of the Vermont Station to 
decline to issue letters of a testimonial nature. I may say, however, that Ica 
and do refer parties inquiring regarding the merits o! the Improved United 


States Separators to the records of the running of the same as pu 
report for 1894. 
(The tests referred to are as follows): 


pT ee 0.05 AE BBs 000% 0.06 
My awed 0.05 7 0.05 
The results obtained by the use of these machines at our Dairy 
past two years are full better, so far as the character of the skin 
cerned, than those given in the report 
JOSEPH L. HILLS (Director V:. Exper 





lowa Experiment Station. 
AMES, IOWA, 


Your two machines have been here in use for some time and are 


excellent work. 


We have succeeded in skimming over 2,600 pounds per hour, and as close a 


0.07 of one per cent. of fat left in skim-milk, with the larger mac! 
consider excellent work for the winter. The small machine al 
work, 





Again in June; lowa Experiment Station. 
Iowa, Ju 
Your large size factory machine has been doing excellent work 
skims to 


AMES, 


used it six days per week for the past two months, and it 
along, skimming 2,500 to 2,700 pounds per hour. 
G. L. MCKAY, State Dair 


Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, O11 
Enclosed you will find statement of the several runs mad 
Separators. 7 
(Tests from the runs referred to show the followin 
January 15...... -02 February 2......0.00 
18 tests show not over o.o5 of one per cent. of fat 
Of course, you will understand that these runs were made | 
the beginning had no knowledge of separator work 
hardly be expected under such circum 
THOMAS 


stances as where operated 


FP. HUNT (Professor 


Idaho Experiment Station. 
Moscow, | 
Our Dairy School has just closed, having had a very su 
have used daily one of your No. 5 Improved U.S. Separators 
perfect satisfaction, and is the favorite with all the boys 
CHAS. P. FOX, Professor 


. 


Connecticut Experiment Station. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
The Improved U. S. Steam Turbine is running every day, and 
Apri It is an easy-running and thorough skimming machine. 
In two recent tests, made on different days, running a 
milk per hour, the skim-milk showed : 
No. 1, 0.06 of 1 per cent. butter fat. 
No. 2, 0.07 - = ae . a 
This is as close as any one could ask for 
A. W. OGDEN, Chemist, Conn. Ag 





Experin 


Missouri Experiment Station. 
{ ’ \ IA 

The Improved U. S. Hand Separator was used in Lair 
winter term tothe entire satisfact 


excellent work. J. H. WATE 





The Improved United States 
altogether universal. The number in use i 
wm sale is eleven to one of all imitating machines combir 
ments carry them still further to the front. Send 

No. 201 or new Creamery catalogue No. 196. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Separators 
- ae 





Cornell University Experiment Station. 
ITHACA, N. Y., November » 


We regard the Improved United States Separator as one of the very “best a 
n cleanness of skimming it surpassed all the others. 


F. S. COOLEY, Prof. of Ag't 


Each of our dairy boys has now had a turn at it, 


cent. of fat in the skim-milk, so far as reported, will not reach on the 
leased with the machine in every possible way, as far as we have been able 


se. 
CLINTON D. SMITH, Director Michigan Experigent Station 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Micii., March o-. ; 


ment Stat 


G. L. MCKAY, State Dairy Instructor, Iowa Ag’! 
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1] OSBORNE FARM | 
ae IMPLEMENTS 
21 succeeD 
NI WHERE OTHERS 
. FALL 


The largest complete line of farm machinery manufactured by any single « 
METAS” Oshorne Columbia Reaper, 

Columbia inclined Corn Harvester & Binder, 
Columbia Grain Harvester and Binder, 
Columbia Mowers, (1 & 2-horse), 

Columbia Flexible & Reversible Disc Harrows, 
Adjustable Peg-Tooth Harrows, 





equipment, superior skill and long experience. 
The Cut here shown is that of our 

OSBORNE COLUMBIA REAPER, 
which continues, as in the past, to be a prime favorite wherever known. 
Has the largest, broadest face main wheel in use—supplies perfect 
power, perfect traction and easy draft. Has the lightest 
platform used on any reaper—the necessary strength is supplied by 
our steel truss rod which also keeps everything true and in line, 
Has simple, perfect trip device that never fails to throw off grain. 
Easiest way to raise and lower the in wheel. Plat- 
form easily folded up at right angio ter transporta- . 
tion or passing through narrow gates. It’s a fast ’ 
eutter, light, «trong, durable and long lived. A 


See our local Agent before you buy. 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Aubura,N. Y. 





-oncern in the \ 


No. 8 Reaper, 
All-Steel Tedders, 
All-Steel Self Dump Rakes, 
All-Steel Hand Dump Rakes, 
Rival Disc Harrows, 
Spring-Tooth Harrows, 


Sul 
Spotey- Poem Harrows, Combination Harrows, 
orse Hoe Cultivators, etc. Every machine is fully warrantea 
and is the best of its class that can be produced with good material, complete 














Country Real Estate, 


The Ruel Thayer farm in Mendon, con- 
sisting of about seventy-five acres of land, | ‘0W28 in the state, 1 mile 
a dwelling-house and stable,has been sold | summer residence vr loeat 
to L. L. Hunter for a country residence. 

William T. Chase has sold a 3 1-2 acre 
estate frontingon Bay Road, § | house and barn; h rs 
Charles H. ~ ane tad oad, Sharon, to house ; cottage house. of 6 
has sold his five-acre place in East Shar- | 
on, to A. J. Giderson. 

An estate in Randolph, belonging to 
M. R. Greene of Boston, consisting of 
five acres of land with buildings has been 





fine cellar, large lawn and 


ail purposes, low taxes; 
also } ag mm of pears and p 
hands for 37 years; gooc 


ticulars and 
ELCHER, execu 


hoto; 


HIGH GRADE 


| 200-ACRE stock and grass farm to 
| estate; 45 miles out, in one of the mos! 


to depots ont 
ches and sc! 


or location for practic: 
| land rolling and well divided, cutting 
| about 75 tons of hay ;mansion house of |! 


ay of flue | 


barns 40x60, cellars under both; « 


carriage, corn 
rooms; all in 


H. N. Sherman | prir, well insured, well supplied ‘with w! 


arge apple 
lums; has not « 
stock of mat 


tools, machinery wagons, carts, sles, * 
carriages, harnesses; also part of furnitu 


aph apply t 


r, 211 Tremont St,, 0° 








sold to Charles A. Phillips of Boston for 
a country residence. 


Samuel D. Pond of Holliston has sold 
his dwelling house, together with 40.000 
square feet of land on Hollis street, op- 
posite the High School in that town, to 
Joseph L. Hardy of Marlboro, N. H. 

The H. W. Crossman stock farm of 125 
acres at Weathersfield, Vt., has been sold 
toa resident of Rupert, Vt., for a resi. 


dence. The farm has a frontage on th 
Connecticut river. . 


belonging to Samuel 
bought for a country 
Cross of Stoneham. 
The William Davis 
has been sold to John 


and other buildings. 
Westerner, has taken 





A seventy-five acre farm in \ 


Tolman, hes 
residence |! 


in She 
There 


farm 
H. Sias. 


‘America's Ten Greatest § 
Dairying Authorities on} 
Cream Separators. / 


ie 
* 
"= 
The Wisconsin Agricultural Exporimens Station. ie 
MADISON, WIS., July 13, 135 oo 
In conducting our Dairy School, we have had occasion to use the various re) 
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sixty acres of land, a Colonial style hours 


a“ 


Osmond Cross of Medford has bovg!' 
the Eliza Robinson farm in Frankliv. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 





PIII aaa | was silence. 





ARBUTUS. 


Along the woods’ brown edge 
The wind goes wandering 
To tind the first pink pledge— 

The hint of Spring. 


The withered leaves around, 
She scatters every one, 

And gives to wintry ground 
A glimpse of sun. 


And to the woodland dumb 
And desolate so long 

She calls the birds to come 
With happy song. 


Then the arbutus! This 


The ple-ige, the hint she sought— 


The blush, the breath, the kiss— 
Spring’s very ag oe 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in the April 
Scribner's. 








“ESPECIALLY THOSE.” 


They did not know that Billy had so 
many friends until he lay a-dying. Then 
they knew. 

It takes some of us more than four 
years to make one friend. 
only lived four years altogether, but 
every one he knew was his friend, and 
he know every one in his little world. 

««] want some ice for Master Billy’s 
head,” said the parlor-maid. ‘‘He’s tnat 
feverish, doctor says, it’s to be kept on 
all the time.” 


Mr. Stallon, the fish-monger, looked | 


ve. 

‘«] haven’t a bit of ice on the prem- 
ises. It’s ordered, but it won’t be here 
till to-morrow. Dear! dear! and to 
think as the httle gentleman’s so bad!” 

Mr. Stallon was a stout, seafaring- 
looking man, with a short, brown 
beard. He shook his head and looked 
really sorry. 

«‘Whatever shall we do?” cried the 

lor-maid. ‘‘Whatever shall we do?” 

“Do!” echoed Mr. Stallon. ‘Do! 
why get some, to be sure. I'll go to 
Fareham for it myself. Tell your lady 
she shall have it in an hour.” 

Mr. Stallon owned an inn as well as 
a fish shop. He crossed the road to his 
inn yard; there he harnessed his horse 
to his spring cart, and he drove to 
Fareham for the ice. Billy’s town is a 
very little one, but Fareham, six miles 
off, is big, and Mr. Stallon got the ice. 
I’m afraid that he drove furiously and 
beat his horse, bfit he quite forgot to 
charge for the ice, and no one ever 
thanked him for getting it. He didn’t 
mind; he was one of Billy’s friends. 

The earl was another. The ear! is 
young, fresh colored and chubby, and 
somewhat lacking in dignity. He is an 
M. F. H. for all that, and Billy was 
wont to go with him to the kennels, 
and knew all the old hounds by name. 

The earl and Billy held long conver- 
sations on the subject of poachers. Bil- 
ly’s sympathies were apt to go with the 
poachers, but that was the fault of the 
Radical curate. 

As for the curate, he and Billy were 
dear friends. He would spend long 
sunny afternoons bowling slows and 
twisters and overhands to Billy, and he 
could sing such charming songs. 

One of Billy’s peculiarities was that 
he exacted songs from all his friends. 
Then he learned them himself, and sang 
them in histurn. The curate’s favorite 
song was ‘‘For It’s My Delight on a 
Shiny Night.” It was this song that 
caused Billy’s predilection for poach- 
ers. 
The ear! could sing, too. 
ertory the favorite was :— 


She went and got married, that ’ard-’earted 


And it was not to a Wicount, and it was not to 
a Hearl. 


Here Billy always interrupted, ex- 
claiming delightedly. ‘*That’s you, 
you know!” and demanded the verse 
again. 

There was one friend from whom 
Billy exacted no songs. This was old 
Williams, the gardener. He was a very 
good gardener, but deaf. Billy was the 
only person whom he could hear well. 
He really had no notion of singing, 
that gardener. So he told Billy tales in 
broad Gloucestershire instead, and Billy 
trotted after him, assisting in all his 
horticultural operations, and they loved 
each other. 

But the fever had gota hold upon 
Billy, it was such a hot July. 


At last a Sunday came when those | 


who loved him best feared that he could 
not last through the day. At morning 
service the curate gave it out that ‘‘the 
prayers of the congregation are desired 
for William Wynnington Ingram;” 
then he paused, and, with a ring of 
supplication in his voice which startled 
the listening people, said, “little Billy 
Ingram, whom we love—who lies 
grievously sick.” 

‘‘William Wynnington Ingram” had 
fallen on inattentive ears, but the famil- 
iar name struck home, and the congre- 
gation prayed. 

In the pause which followed the 
words ‘‘especially those for whom our 
prayers are desired,” the deaf gardener’s 
voice was heard to say ‘‘Amen;” but no 
one smiled at him that Sunday. 

The ear) had no surplice to take off, 
so he reached Billy’s house first ; but the 
curate caught him at the drive gate, for 
the curate ran. 

There was no sound in the house but 
the voice of Billy’s mother, singing to 
him over and over again, the same old 
nursery rhyme. It ran:— 


Oh, do not come, but go away— 
Away with your eyes that peep; 

Oh, do not come to Billy's house, 
For Billy has gone to sleep. 


His mother knelt at the head of the 
bed, singing tirelessly. His father 
knelt down at the other side, devouring 
the thin, flushed little face with loving, 
sorrowful eyes. The curate knelt down 
at the foot of the bed, and the earl, who 
made no attempt to wipe the tears from 
off his rnddy cheeks, knelt by a chair. 
By the darkened window sat the pretty 
hospital nurse, in her white cap and 
apron. 

It was a quaint, lilting tune, and 
Billy loved it, but he could not sleep. 

His father came down to the earl and 
the curate, and silently they followed 
him up into the darkened nursery. 
Billy smiled when he saw them. He 
could not speak, he was so tired. 

“Oh, do not come to Billy’s house,” 


Billy had | 


the mother’s voice went on. Then she 
/sang more softly, and suddenly there 


Billy had gone to sleep. 
| The drive gate clicked, a quick step 
| sounded on the gravel outside. It was 
the doctor. He came hastily into the 
room, and, stepping softly over to Bil- 
ly’s mother, lifted her up, and set her 
in a chair. 

He took her place, laying a hand on 
the child’s pulse, and on his forehead. 
Then he said in a whisper— 

‘-He’ll do; he’s gone to sleep.” 
| The three men rose from their knees, 
/as Billy’s mother fell on hers, with the 
| first tears she had shed in all that weary 
week. 

They followed the doctor out of the 
room, and crept down stairs into the 
hall. The doctor pushed Billy’s father 
into the dining-room, saying— 

/ «You must give me some luncheon. 
|I want to see the little chap again, in 
|twenty minutes or so. What the deuce 
/ was the matter with you all? Did you 
think he was dead?” 
_ «7 did,” said the earl, in an awe- 
struck whisper. 
| Go away!” said the doctor, testily ; 
“go away, you long-faced lunatics, and 
leave us in peace!” 

The two young men turned and went 
‘into the drive, where they found Wil- 


THE HOME CORNER. 


and includes the apron front with the 
graduated circular flounce. The apron, 








the flounce and the back are cut separ- 





FREE PATTERN. 


By special nts with the BAZAR 
GLOVE FITTING ty Hy CO,, we are able 
Patterns at very low cost. It é ~ _< wiedged siged by the flounce and the two cut in one. 
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to supply our readers 


every one patterns are the simples 
most economical and most reliable patterns 
lished. Full directions ——_e each pattern, 
and our lady readers have been invariabl pleased 
with them in the past. The coupon Delow mus 
accompany each order, otherwise pattern will 
cost the full price. 
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ately and seamed together except where 
plaid or striped material of unusual 
width is used, when the straight back 
given in the pattern can be pinned to 
The 
apron portion is smooth fitting, being 
made snug by means of small darts and 
all the fulness at the top is laid in plaits 
at the back, which widen out at the 
lower edge. 

The skirt is lined throughout but is en- 
tirely unstiffened and for indoor wear 


* . 
,MASS. PLOUGHMAN COUPON. _ || should slightly mere than touch at the 
* (Cut this out, fill in your name »| back. To cut this waist for a lady of 
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_liams waiting for news. The earl went | 
up to the old man, and put his mouth | 
to his ear, saying loudly, and with} 
pauses between words,— 

‘«He—is better—he’s asleep — the doc- | 

| tor—says—he’ll do.” 

Williams blew his nose noisily, in a 

large, red handkerchief ; then said husk- 

ily ,— 
The Lard be praised, Your Lard-| 

'ship, the Lard be praised !” 

Then the ear) and Williams shook 
hands; and the curate and Williams 
'shook hands. The two young men| 
shut the gate softly and went down the| 
road. 
The curate went to luncheon with the | 
earl. The earl grew frivolous, as his | 
manner is; he has not much dignity, 
and he and the curate are old friends, 
‘for they were at Eton and “the House” 
| together. 

‘I say, old chap!” said the earl, con- 
fidentially, ‘*you were jolly careful that 
the Almighty should make no mistake | 
this morning.” 

The curate leaned back in his chair, 
and with more than a reminiscence of 
their college tutor in his manner, re-| 
marked ,— 

‘In matters of importance it is well 





to be strictly accurate.””—London Oat- 


look. 








He Had a Practical Mind. 


The people who gathered three times 
aday at Mrs. Skinner’s table repre- 
sented a wide range of territory, for 
Mrs. Skinner’s establishment, like most 
New York boarding-houses, was cos- 
mopolitan. ‘Lhe house also enjoyed the 
reputation of being a ‘‘homelike place” 
—a reputation due, in part, to the fre- 
quent appearance on the table of dishes 
whose social position might be doubtful, 
but which always awakened pleasant 
memories in the minds of the boarders. 
On this evening a plate heaped with 
russet circles flecked with white occu- 
pied the centre of the table. Mr. Jim- 
son, who isa native of New York and 
sits at the head of the table, smiled and 
remarked : 

‘*You may say what you please about | 

|dessert, there’s nothing goes so well) 


craller.”’ 


‘It amuses me to hear you call them | lower edge of puffs are arranged on a/| 


| crullers,” said Mr. Haskins. ‘‘Now in 
| Boston we never think of calling them | 
anything but doughnuts. 
pose the influence of the early Dutch) 
settlors of New Amsterdam—” 

‘‘Why don’t you give them a name 
that means something? They’re fried) 
cakes—nothing more or less. Anybody | 
in Connecticut will tell you that,” in- | 
;terrapted Mr. Chesterfield, the floor 
walker. 

‘‘’m afraid you gentlemen are not 
given to nice discriminations,”  re- 
| marked Mr. Collamore, the young law- 
yer at the right of the landlady. 
‘‘There’s a great difference between a 
cruller anda doughnut. A cruller is 
/sort of twisted, and is solid; but a 
doughnut is round and has a-hole in it. 
| Now these are—”’ 

‘‘It always makes me laugh to hear 
/men discuss any question of cookery,” 
‘chirped=up Mrs. Riggs, the stenog- 
/rapher. ‘*They see only the outside, 
/and never notice the essential things. 
Now let me tell you the difference be- 
ween crullers and doughnuts. A crul- 
ler is much richer and ‘shorter’ than a 
doughnut. It is made with eggs, while 
a doughnut isn’t. The shape has noth- 
ing to do with it. A doughnut is made 
of plain dough—” 

‘«Why, that’s what we used to call 
‘poverty cakes’ upin Vermont!” ex. 
claimed Mr. Plunkett, the drug clerk on 
Mrs. Skinner’s left. 

**T was about to say,” resumed Mrs. 
Riggs, severely, ‘‘that doughnuts are 
made of plain dough, raised as bread is 
raised, while crullers are not raised—” 

‘‘But down in the State cf Maine we 
have what we call plain doughnuts and 
what we call raised doughnuts, both,” 
said the medical student. 

‘“‘And out in Chicago we call those 
things ‘ sinkers,’” said the tall, long- 
haired man at the foot of the table as he 
pointed to the piate. 

The debate lasted long and grew elo- 
quent. In the midst of it there was 
the sound of a chair pushed back and a 
satisfied sigh. The new boarder, a boy 
—just aplain boy who was learning the 
hardware business—got up and re- 
marked, as he slid out of the door, 
‘“‘Them things may be doughnuts, or 
crullers, or fried cakes, or poverty 
cakes, but they’re awful good. I ain’t 
had any before since I left home. That’s 
|why Lateso many. We used to call 
’em ‘fried holes.’ ” 

The eyes of the boarders turned 
toward the plete in the centre of the) 
inble. It contained only a litle pow-| 
dered sugar. The boy had listened to| 
the discussion, but he had not allowed 
|it to divert him from more momentous 
matters. 

“I believe that boy will do real 
well in the hardware business,” said 
Mrs. Skinner, after a painful pause.— 
The Watchman. 











7354—Girl’s Costume. 


Fawn-colored cashmere and golden 


brown silk velvet ribbon made this} 
handsome dress, the yoke and collar) 


being of very fine linen batiste that 
comes all ready tucked for this purpose. 

The simple and stylish arrangement 
of this costume recommends it to moth- 
ers who do their own sewing, it being 
well adapted to the making over that 
has so often to be done where the fam- 
ily is large. A yoke of velvet, silk or 
other contrasting material, with the fit- 


| ting portions of the sleeves to match, 


will eke out short material while the 
rows of velvet will cover up joints that 
are unavoidable when adding to the 
length of both skirt and waist. A sas 
worn around the waist gives added 
style to the otherwise up-to-date cos- 
tume. The blouse waist is arranged 
over fitted linings, the yoke being cut 
square in pompadour style, and the 


closing is made invisibly in the center | 


back. This style is well adapted to 


cotton as well as to woolen fabrics, and 


Of his rep-| well with coffee as a good, old-fashioned | wil] be found easy to launder if the | PerPl- 


epaulettes are made adjustable, and the 


draw string. 
To make this gown for a girl of ten 
44 inches wide. The pattern, 7354, is 


14 years. With coupon, 10 cents. 





7346 Ladies’ Waist. 
7348—Ladies’ Paquin Skirt. 


The gown shown in the illustration 
exemplifies one of the latest skirts and 
at the same time provides a_ bodice 
which is singularly well adapted to the 
emergencies of remodeling as well as to 
entirely new materials. The mode] is 
of taffeta silk in orchid purple combined 
with lace and chiffon, than which no 
material is better suited to the many oc- 
casions of semi-dress, but the very fact 
that these materials enter into the make- 
up of the waist provides an admirable 
suggestion for evolving new gowns from 
old. The foundation for the waist isa 
fitted lining, which together with the 
full vest, closes at the centre front, but 
the bodice proper is fitted by shoulder 
seams and under-arm gores only. The 
handsome cream colored guipure net 
and the silk lining are cut and basted 
together, then laid over the foundation, 
the soft shirred chiffon having just been 


medium size five yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide will be required, 
with five-eighths of a yard for the vest. 
The pattern 7346 is cutin sizes for a 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. To 
make the skirt ten yards of the same 
width will be required. The pattern 
7348 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inch waist measure. With cou- 
pon, ten cents for each pattern. 


Most of the spring hats are worn 
down over the face. Toques, which 
| will be much in favor, are an exception, 
being worn back from the face. They 
are made of soft flexible straws, which 
may be manipulated at will to suit the 
style of the wearer, and require but 
little trimming. 





is not especially graceful. A little stit- 
fening putin the top of the sleeve will 
prevent the distressing fence-like ap- 


home-made sleeves. 

The reign of the hook and eye is seri- 
ously threatened. They have been a 
necessary evil so long that it seems difli- 
| cult to believe that anything can be used 
| as a substitute. So many hooks are nec- 
|essary in the complicated fashion of 
| making waists that to venture irto a 





| like running the gauntlet, from which 
one emerges with dishevelled hair, 
_torn laces and temper awry. Even 


| that “‘hump” fails to keep the hook and 


'eye always in close connection and col- 


| lars investigating one’s back hair and | 


| glimpses behind the scenes which are 
| wholly involuntary are the result. <A 
/substitute which can be used in many 
|instances is the snap 
‘those used with so much 
fort on the street glove. 
them mounted guard over the placket 
insures one a peaceful mind on that 
'score. One or two may be used for 
fastening the free edge of acollar closing 


com- 


little snap as it slips into place gives 
one assurance that it is there to stay as 
long as needed. Those whoare sensible 
enough to insist upon a pocket in their 
dresses may use these fastenings to close 
th» opening and add thereby to the looks 
of the dress as well as keep the contents 
more safely. Belts may be fastened 
down with them and even a light weight | 
| skirt may be kept in its place ander the 
belt by their use. They are better adapted 
for use on the heavier cloths and care 
| should be taken that they are sewed on 
|the proper side up. They give more 


| comfort for a small price than anything | 


| [have met with for some time. 

| Those who have short necks, especially 
‘if inclined to plumpness, will find a 
‘collar much more comfortable when 
| shaped down In a point both top and 
bottom. They are much more becom- 
ing, as well, but comfort is, after all, 
|the first consideration for workaday | 


| 


| The series of demonstration lessons 
|at the Boston Cooking School, which | 


closed with the extra lesson on market- 


But I sup-) years will require three yards of material | ing last Wednesday, has been a very 


successful one. The new rooms of the 


| cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10, 12 and | school are very attractive, the corps of 


| teachers has been greatly strengthened 
| by the addition of Miss Maria Howard 
/as assistant, and the principal, Miss 
| Farmer, and her assistant, Miss Wills, 
|have kept the school in the forefront. 
|The work of the year is by no means 
/over, as the normal class and the vari- 
| Ous practice classes, private lessons and | 
| outside classes make of the school a busy | 
| place until the summer season. 


| We have given each week full reports 
| of the demonstration lectures and these, 
/we know, have been appreciated not 
only by our regular subscribers but | 
many, all over the country, subscribe 
for the paper for these reports alone. | 
The reports are valuable not only for the 
recipes given but for the principles of 
cooking which are continually being | 
emphasized therein. The writer owes | 
much to these lessons which have served | 
to supplement a thorough home training | 
and much practical experience. Even, 
the oldest and best trained housekeeper 
can find something to learn in these 
Cooking School lessons, for Miss Far- 
mer is never content to stand still in 
her chosen profession bat is continually 
making original. investigations and 
keeps in touch with all that is best and 
most advanced in the art of cooking. 

We realize that many of our readers 
would find it neither possible nor prac- 
tical to follow some of the recipes ex- 
actly, but any honsekeeper of ex eri- 
ence may reduce them to their ‘‘lowest 
terms” as Mrs. Hill says in the last 
excellent number of the Boston Cook- 
ing School Magazine. The non-essen- 
tials may be omitted and by keeping 
tne principles in mind, they may be 
adapted very easily to home use. 

We wonder if the farmers realize 
how much the work done at the school 
is in their interest. The teachers in 
their work are constantly bringing out 
new ways of using vegetables in an at- 
tractive way which leads to their more 
gegeral use, They teach how to use | 
new varieties of vegetables which are 
not in general use, and thereby create a 
demand for them at the markets ; they 
encourage the liberal use of cream and 
sweet butter and advocate the serving 











sewed firmly in its place. The sleeves 
which match the skirt are two-seamed 


sary to support the epaulettes and are | 
finished with straight cuffs of the lace. | 
Narrow full ruches of chiffon finish all | 
the free edges and a soft draped collar| 
of the same completes the neck. At the 
waist is a belt of velvet with clasps of 
cut steel. The skirt is cut after one of 
the latest models, known as the Paquin 


of many articles of food, like mush- 


/rooms, sweetbreads, cait’s brains, and 
and show only the slight fullness neces- | 


so on, which have heretofore been | 
looked upon as having little food value, 
and thereby increase the value of the | 
products of the farm. 


Wall-papers'this spring are all that 


spring wall-papers ought to be—light 
and bright and blossoming,says Harper’s 


closet lined with closely hung waists is | 


fastening, like | 


Two of! 


in the back or on the side and the quiet | 


'keep them clean. 
/touch of sulphur abont it will tarnish 


| baking powder. 


Bazar. Stripes and garlands seem to bea 
popular pattern, though big bouquets 
and prim little nosegays scattered here 
and there without' any apparent design 
are also to be seen. The background 
is generally white or cream-colored, 
against which the flowers, either of 
showy or delicate tints, appear to good 
advantage. Hydrangeas, geraniums, 
fuchsias, verbenas, and other old-fash- 
ioned and altogether spectacniar blos- 
somes are in highest favor. 

But few of the once fashionable glazed 
effects appear, and gilt almost not at all. 
The idea seems to be to make all wall- 
coverings just as artistic as possible. 
Cretonnes reflect the spirit of the papers 
being light in tone, gay in color, and 
much given to floral designs. 


. . . . . . 


Miss S. Maria Elliott lecturing on 
‘“‘The Chemistry of Stains,” at the 
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MRS. PINKHAM TALKS ABOUT “CHANGE OF Lipp» 





Women are Urged to Prepare for this Wonderful Revolution 
Eoonomy of Their Life Blood-—Mrs. Watson 
Tells How She Was He'ped. 


in +h 











At no time is woman more | 
physical and mental dangers w): 
+ of sufferipg than at the “Turn of 1:5. 

The great want in woman's sv«:, 
ability to properly adjustitself to 
conditions. The outlet, monthly, of 
is now being diminished and carrie, 
the body for the supply food of its 
years. 

Daughters, you can now tosome ex+., 
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School of Housekeeping of  the| 
Women’s Educational and Industrial | 
Union said, as reported in the Trans. | 
script, ‘‘The chief cause of all unclean- | 
ness in the house is dust, and it, | 
with grease, steain and smoke make | 
dust mixtures. There are, however, | 
| other deposits, caused by the action of | 
moisture and the oxygen in the air, by | 
acids, and other chemical substances. | 
When these are deposited, or caused by 
chemical action on metals, we give to 
| the dirt or film, the name of tarnish. 





_Most ot these chemical compounds are | 
Sleeves have dwindled considerably | insoluble in water, but soluble in other 


and unless rightly fashioned, the effect | liquids. In the removal of such de-| 
posits, such methods and materials | 


should be chosen as shall accomplish the | 





|desired end in the shortest time with 
| harm to the worker, and shall give the 
| greatest permanence in results. 

| [ron and steel are sources of much 
| trouble for the housekeeper. Sinks and 
| stoves would be free from rust if rubbed 
|often with oil. Kerosene would do, 
but linseed, cotton seed, or olive oil is 
better because heavier. If a sink be) 
rough, it should be scrubbed with | 
pumice, emery or even sandpaper. If} 
iron and steel utensils are to be left any | 
| length of time a coating of vaseline will | 
protect them. Knives should be wrapped | 


When iron-| 


| separately in oiled paper. 
rust has eaten in deep, a drupof muri-| 
atic acid may be dropped on it and the 


‘ammonia water, to neutralize the effect | 


pearance which is characteristic of some | the least expenditure of energy, without 


must help her bear her burdens ani anys. 
ties. Thiscritical timesafely over, ),. 
return to renewed health and hap, 
That so many women fail to anti» 
this change thus happily, is owin, », 
merely to lack of care, but to } 
rance. There is, however, no ex. 
for ignorance when experienced , 
vice can be yours free of al) o.; 
Write to Mrs. Pinkham, at | 
Mass., she has helped great p 
of women successfully thro 
Change of Life, and she will h. 
Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegeta! 
pound is the best tonic for 
changes. It works harmonio 
on all these overwrought orcvans 
vigorates the body and drives o: 
blues. 
Read this letter from Mrs. DeLtLa Watson, 524 West 5th St., Cincinnati, 
** Dear Mrs. PiInkHAM:—I have been using Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veveta},), 
Compound for some time during the change of life, and it has been a savior of 
life unto me. I can cheerfully recommend your medicine to all women, and] 
know it will give permanent relief. I would be glad to relate my expericuog 
to any sufferer.” 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman's IIIs 
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Boston Cooking Schoo! 
Cook Book, 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 
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article washed thoroughly afterward in | CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, $625 .000.00 — ones Voo ing School 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE. Will be sent to any of our subscribers 
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of any acid that may be left. 
| greasy tins can be cleansed by boiling | 
them in washing soda and water or| 
wood ashes. 
scoured with coarse 
Whiiing is safe. 

‘‘Kerosene cleans zinc nicely, and | 
with hard rubbing will give a fine polish, | 
leaving a surface more durable than if it 
were produced by acids. Zinc-lined 
bath tubs can be kept clean and bright 
withoat scratches by the use of ammonia 
and whiting. This should be applied, a| 
little at a time, ani each spot finished | 
separately; or, the whole tub may be} 
covered with the whiting cream and the | 
ammonia allowed to evaporate. Then! 
by rubbing the dry whiting off with a | 
flannel cloth, the polish appears. After | 
that the tub ought to be rinsed with) 
boiling water and wiped diy, the waste- | 
pipe flushed to carry off any powder | 
that might be left. Lastiy, go over all | 
the surface with a dry chamois. 

‘A safe combination for white polish 
is roiten stone and oil. Pipes, faucets, | 
knobs, andirons, etc., will need fess fre- 
quent polishing if they are gone over 
once in a while with kerosene. La~ 
quered surfaces having been burnished, 
should never be scoured; kerosene will 
Anything having a} 


mineral soap. | 


silver. Bad drainage and ventilation 
show on silver. If silver is washed in| 
greasy water, imperfectly dried with a 
dirty cloth, and much handled, it will | 
never be clean nor look well. It should 
be rinsed in hot water, touched wih 
the bare hands as litle as possible, and | 
tubbed with whiting. That was good 
enough for the solid silverware of our 
grandmother’s days. Common salt will 
remove the spots made by eggs. It 
should be put on before the silver is wet. 
Unbleached cotton bags should be made 
to hold silver. 

Aluminum does tarnish, although | 
dealers seem to believe it will not. Care 
must be taken that ammonia does not 


_geton oxydized silver, else green salts 


of copper will be formed. Ammonia is 
better for windows than soap, as it 
leaves no film. No acids should be used 
on marble. Boiling hot vinegar is ex- 
celient for cleaning bronzes.” 


It is said that an Englishman once 
laughed at a Scotchman for eating oats 
and told him that the English fed the 
oats to their horses, says the Indisna 
Farmer. The Scotchman asked him 
where he could find finer horses than 
the English produced or finer men than 
the Scotch. 

No intelligent person, who has the 
care of live stock, questions the value of 
oats as feed and if good for animals 
why not good for humans since we are | 
only animals of a higher grade, one of | 
the proofs consisting in the fact that we | 
must depend for our sustenance upon | 
much that animals of a lower grade do. | 

The most common method of using | 
oatmeal is in the preparation of mush, | 
which is very good of course, with 
sugar and cream, with perhaps some 
jelly added; but unless one begins a 
meal on this one, is apt to eat too little 
of it because hunger is satisfied before 
coming to the oatmeal. 

This leads one to seek a variety in its | 
preparation, something not so easily | 
accomplished with oatmeal as it is| 
brought from the market. Since I have | 
owned a hand grist mill I have re-| 
ground oatmeal which makes an oat | 
flour from which I have produced a va- | 
riety of dishes. 

First, I made pancakes of it which to | 
my taste excel anything of the kind I | 
ever ate. To three cups of the flour I! 
put a teaspoon heaping full, more or| 
less according to the sourness of the| 
buttermilk, of soda, a little salt and) 
make a thin batter by adding butter-| 
milk; so I puta teaspoon level full of | 
baking powder to each cup of flour and | 
mix with sweet milk. Where there is| 
no milk to be had water will do with 


Oatmeal ginger snaps can be made by 
adding some ginger and cinnamon to a) 
dough made as for crackers and then 
working in dry granulated sugar after 
the dough has been made. 
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Regular Price $2.00 


Packed full of everything a housekeepe 
| either young er old, wishes to know 


Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 
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FREE COUPON. 


Cut this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Ploughman 
giving name and address, for one package of 


WARD'S INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. 


Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in flower. 
grance is increased and the leaves are much larger 
and of a rich, deep color. 





The fra- 


Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps *7 pay for costs, to the 
Mass. Ploughman,- - - Boston, Mass. 











WEHAVENO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
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dealer's profits. Ship any- 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
s $0 to $125. € KROARS 
urreys, 9 $l25. Carria- 
YS 


where for examination. c\4 NE ‘ 
KES 
an 
55 styles of Harness : 
ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 


sale prices, saving him the 
Everything warranted. 
Silas) ei sae as 
Top Bugzies, $36 to $70 — 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 


No. 77. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00. Wagons. Send for large, free 


“ No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains. iamys. * 
As good as sells for $25. Catalogue of a)l our styles 


shade, apron and fenders, $60. As cooiass ee 


ELKHART cagkg1ice AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’'y, ELKHART, LND. 












Large New Maps of 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA F REE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will send 


free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates th: 

> 





Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land, 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief history of 


each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 large Maps and Illustrations, and 122 
Pages, each page ll by l4inches. It giv es the Population of each State and Terri- 
tory, of Al) Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
e of the readin 
aithfully depict 


nearly every 
matter, and 


. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 530 Y 





$n on PM 


STATES. — This vt . 
Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches. 


Atl Ay 1 aE 

as gives the Popular an leo- 
toral Gotes for President in the 
years 1882 and 1896, by States. List 
of All the Presidents, 


ricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 
bot Civil Service 


ules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for the 
Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor- 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER” ° 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year, 

The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 

The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled...: 
Address: 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 

























































MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY. APRIL 30, 1898. 














Our First Navy. 


The oatbreak of the Revolutionary 
war found the patriots without a navy. 
Congre s had to create one. Four mer- 
chantmen were first purchased, hastily 
equipped with guns and sent to sea a8 
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‘THE HORSE. f° 
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Horse Blankets---Their Uses and 
Abuses. 








Not merely for the horse comfort, 
though that consideration alone is in- 
centive enough for the humane horse 
owner who has the interests of all con- 
cerned at heart, but for the animal’s 
health and higher degree of thrift, 
blankets should be provided for use in 
winter; one for the stable and another 
for protection from the outer cold while 
standing after being driven. 

In properiy conducted stable, free 
from drafts and where the proper tem- 
perature can be maintained, wearing 
the blanket continually is not essential, 
if, indeed, it is advisable, but in cold 
weather, when the horse comes in from 
work, heated from exercise he should 
be covered with the blanket until his 
blood cools, then it may be safely re- 
moved if desired, and in the opinion of 
many experienced authorities on the 
subject, he is better without it. Com- 
fort in that direction saves feed and the 
precaution may prevent a cold. Many a 
good horse has received serious injury 
by being driven on the road or even 


from doing ordinary farm work, get- | 


ting warmed up and then left standing 
in the cold until thoroughly chilled; in 
a majority of cases a blanket properly 
used would have aveided any evil con- 
sequences. It is cruel to drive a horse 
until he is heated and then allow him to 
stand exposed in the chilled air until he 
cools off. A blanket that covers his 
body and neck, reaching well down the 
legs, spread over him as soon as he is 
stopped will keep him comfortable and 


its use will ward off any bad effects that | 


might otherwise follow. 

A pair of blankets for every work 
team should constitute as an important 
item of stable furnishing in winter as 
the harness itself, and the humane dri- 
ver will see that he has them along 
whenever his team is called ont for 
duty. In the stable or out, the horse’s 
best interests demand that he shall be 
comfortable. : 

There is, however, such a thing as an 
injudicious and altogether wrong use 
made of the blanket, the effect of which, 
probably, canses more harmful results 


than if it was dispensed with entirely. | 


The evil alluded to is that of fitting the 
blankei to the horse under the harness 
and driving him for pleasure or busi- 
ness in this way under the mistaken 
notion that it affords protection while 
he is at a standstill. Nothing could be 
further from the truth; the animal 
while going is overheated to a much 
greater degree, because of the extra 


cruisers; but their defects as war ves- 
| sel¥ soon hecame so apparent that Con- 
giess determined at once to set abont 
the building of a navy. On Oct. 3, 
1775, Congress ordered two cruisers 
| built; and on Dec. 18 the order was in- 
creased to five 32-gun ships, five 28-gun 
ships and 3 24-gun ships. They were 
to be ready for the sea by the following 
April. The names given to the thirteen 
vessels were Boston, Congress, Effiag- 
ham, Delware, Hancock, Montgomery, 
Providence, Raleigh, Trumbuil, Vir- 
ginia, Warren, Washington and Ran. 
doiph. These were the first war vescels 
constructed in the United States. 

The first commander-in-chief was 
Ezekiel Hopkins of Rhode Isiand, a 
younger brother of Congressman Stev- 
ens Hopkins. He was appointed to this 
high offive on Dec. 22, 1775. 

At the time of his appointment Eze- 
kiel Hopkins was a brigadier general in 
command of the Rhode Island troops, 
acting under commission from the gov- 
ernor. He had spent part of his life on 
| board merchant ships, and had also been 
'a shipbuilder; consequently he was 
| fitted both by experience and ability to 
| fill the important office given to him. In 
‘a short time a fleet of four ships and 
| three sloops were ready, and with these 
| Admiral Hopkins set out to win glory 
| for himself and country. Among his 
| lieutenants was the famous John Paul 
| Jones, who was, probably, the most 
| brilliant and daring naval officer of the 
wars with England. 

The Bahama Islands in the West In- 
dies were then an English colony, with 
New Providence as their principal sea- 
| port and seat of government; and hith- 
er the new admiral sailed the new navy. 

He attacked the city, captured the har- 
bor fortand town, and brought back 
/with him to America the English gov- 
ernor as a prisoner, eighty cannons and 
a very large quantity of ammunition 
and other military stores. This brilliant 
achievement was a godsend to the dis- 
heartened and impoverished patriots. 
It renewed their courage and replenished 
their stores. Admiral Hopkins was the 
hero of the hour, and received a vote of 
thanks from Congress for his great deeds 
which had redeemed the glory and ad- 
vantage of his country. 
| Shortly after his return from the 
| Bahamas he met two English ships off 
| Block Island and captured both of them. 
|Two days later he had an engagement 
with the English twenty-nine gunship, 
| Glasgow, but did not succeed in captur- 
ing it. The public severely censured 
| his conduct of this battle, and in Jane 
| 1776, he was ordered to appear before 
|the congressional committee. After a 
| hearing had been given him, the com- 
| mittee sent a favorable report of his ac- 
‘tions to Congress, which the latter body 








| 
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| approved, so the admiral was exouer-| 


| ated from all blame. 

| He was now placed in charge of a 
large number of war vessels, which Con- 
|gress was having built. The task was a 
difficult one. Money and material were 
| hard to get. A powerful English fleet 


Separator Economy 


consists in using that 
machine which costs 
nothing for repairs which 
uses the smallest amount 
of oil; which is so dur- 
able as to last indefinitely 
and which takes every 
particle of butter fat out 
ofthe milk. Chousands 
of experienced users see- 
ing this would say 


SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR3 


atonce. And they would guess correctly too. 
SHARPLES SAFETY HAND and LiITTLe GIANT 
SEPARATORS meet all the above conditions. 


ss P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 





RANCHES: 
Elgin. Ill. 


. Neb. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 





Now it costs ten cents a bushel to haul this 
wheat because the roads are poor and if the 
roads are good the average cost of hauling 
would be cut in two, and thus ten per cent 
would be saved to the farmer. This saving 
would not only apply to wheat, but everything 
the farmer sells or buys. It ts fair to say that 
the saving made by good roads in a few years 
would be sufficient to give every farmer an 
asphalt pavement from his front door to the 
nearest market. 

The total amount of farm products sold in 
this country annually is about $3,0060,000,000 
and the amount of purcbase made by the farmer 
| is about $1,500,000,000, hence good roads wil 
save ten percent on these amounts or $4,500,000 
annually to the American farmer. The best 
road machines in the world are wide tires. They 
takefthe place and render almost unnecessary 
the road scraper, etc. The narrow tires cut the 
best roads to pieces in a short time and make 
the bad roads worse. The wide tires improve 
and preserve the good roads and make the bad 
roads into first-class highways. 

Here is an account of experiments at the | 
Missouri Agricultural College Experimental 
Station, at Columbia, which practically demon- 
strates this. 

Elaborate tests of the draft of wide and nar- 
row tired wagons have just been completed by | 
the Missouri Agricultural College Experiment 
Station, Columbia, extending over a period of 
a year anda half. These tests have been made 
on macadam, gravel and dirt roads in all condi- 
tions, and also on the meadows and plowed 
fields of the experimental farm. Contrary to 
public expectation, in nearly all cases draft was 
materially lighter when tires six inches wide 
were used, than with tires of standard width. 
The load hauled was in all cases the same, and 
the draft was most carefully determined by 
means of self-recording dynamometer. The 
peneficia) effect of the wide tire on dirt roads 
is strikingly shown in some recent tests at the 
station. A clay road, badly cut into ruts by the 
narrow tires, was selected for the test, as pre- 
senting conditions least favorable tothe broad 
tire. A number of tests of the draft of the 
narrow tire were made in these open ruts, and 
immediately followed by the broad tires run- 
ning inthe same ruts. The first run of the 
broad tires over the narrow ruts was accom- 
panied by anincreased draft; the second by a 
draft materially less than the original narrow 
tire, third by a still greater decline, and in the 
fourth trip the rut was practically obliterated 
and filled. In another trial, when aclay road 
was so badly cut into ruts asto be almost im- 
passable for light vehicles and pleasure car- 
riages, after running the six-inch tires over 
this road twelve times the ruts were competely 
filled and a first-class bicycle path made.—Col- 
umbia Herald. 

Put wide tires on your wagon. You can buy 
wheels of steel or woud to ‘it your wagons with 
these wide tires at reasonable prices, and the 
Electric Wheel Co., of Quincy, Lll., have 
a book called **Preservation of Farm Profits,” 
which they send free to any one upon applica- 
| tion, which is full of information on this sub- 
Jeet. 
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A Fearful Fall. 

South Acton, Mass., April 1898.— Gracie 
| E. Nash of Boston, while visiting at the home 
|of her grand parents in this town fell from a 
| hay mow and received a fearful wound in the 
| bead. Blood poisoning setin, but by the use 
lof Hood’s Sarsapuarilla the child’s life was saved 
'and she was restored to health. Mrs. Sophia 


5, 





covering, especially if driven fast, and blockaded the harbors, and prevented | Randall, her grandmother who gave her the | 


the blanket becomes saturated wit 
perspiration; when he is at rest, if the 
weather is cold the cooling off is much 
more rapid, and soon he is shaking) 
with chills. The principle is much the | 
same, and about as injurious and un-| 
wise as it would be to wrap a man who 
is sweating profusely in a wet overcoat 
on a cold day. The only rational way 
to use the blanket, whether the horse is 
clipped or carries his natural coat of 
hair, is to drive him without artificial 
covering, and to have the blanket dry 
and warm; throw it over him, buckle 
it around his chest, there to remain un- 
til the start is made; restoring it to its 
place in the vehicle before getting under 
way. 

The selection of horse blankets differs 
in an essential particular from that of 
chovsing his horses, the harness, vehi- 
cles, implements or even the clothing a 
man himself wears so far as quality of 
the goods is concerned; they all ought 
to be as substantial and near the best as 
the means at command will afford. The 
best under all the circumstances is in- 
variably the cheipest, and in the end 
most economical. Blankets for the 
horses are no exception to the rule.— 
Indiana Farmer. 


Don’t you belive that German Peat Moss 1s 
an economical and healthy borse bedding? A sk 
C. B. Barrett, 45 Norh Market street, to send 
you testimonials. 
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A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 
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| completed. The people became impa- 
tient. The press accused him of slow- 


| ness, of being a laggard in his country’s | 


services. His temper was never of the| 
best, and he emphatically resented the | 
clamor of complaints. Again he was 
summoned to appear before Congress 
for investigation. Then the testy old 
sailor lost his temper entirely, and sent 
a point blank refusal to Congress, 
|couched in vigorous but undiplomatic 
English. The result of all this was that 
he was dismissed from the service Jan. 
2, 1777. 

Ezekiel Hopkins at once equipped a 
fast and powerful privateer, and again 
went to sea. He sailed to the East 
Indies, where his daring and skill found 
rich rewards. During one cruise he 
captured a sufficient number of rich 
English merchantmen to cause his 
profits to foot up over $1,000,000. At 
another time he fel! in with a large fleet 
of English merchantmen protected by a 
man-of-war. He boldly joined the fleet, 
and every night cut out and captured a 
vessel, until he had sent ten home and 
could spare no more men from his 
crew. He became the most successful 
and daring of all the American priva- 
teersmen. 

the war ended he returned to 
Rhode Island, and became one of her 
most prominent and busy citizens. 
—Transcript. 





THE ECONOMY OF GOOD ROADS. 


The average cost of moving a ton one mile 
over our country roads is twenty-five cents, and 
to move a ton ten miles it will cost $2.00, or 
twenty cents per mile, and this does not include 
the driver’s time. The average distance of our 
farms from their local market or mill is ten 
miles, The average price of wheat on the farm 
is ten cents Jess than it is at the Jocal mill or 
market. This seems to indicate beyond all 
doubt that the average cost of transporting 
wheat from the farm to the nearest market is 
ten cents per bushel and this is about twenty 
per cent of the price of wheat at the average 
local mili. 





h| the sailing of some of his ships when medicine, nas been cured of liver complaint by | 


| its use. 





Springer Bros, ¢ 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits, 

Coats, Capes, Skirts, Silk 

Waists, Bicycle Suits, 

Misses’ and Children’s 

Suits and Reefers. 

No greater inducements in fashionable 

styles or reasonable prices are 
possible elsewhere. 

An Elegant Display of SHIRT WAISTS 

Will be Opened the First Week in May. 


500 WASHINGTON ST. 
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URANCE 


Would not cost you 
nearly se much 
if you hada 
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age Tank 


A “Goshen”’ Stora 


like the one here shown, a simple line of pi 

garret to cellar, with stop costs on cork’ feee can 
some hore and you have splendid fire protection. 
We make these tanke as large or as small as desired 
or to fitany odd space. Ask for what you want; get 
our estimates and prices. We make other tanks for 
& variety of purposes. Send for FREE circulars. 


KELLY FOUNDRY AND MACH. CO. 
92 Purl St., Goshen, Ind. 
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ST. LAMBERT. 


A.J,C. 6, JERSEYS. 


Young ones For Sale. Send for Prices and 
Pedigrees. 
HOBART FARM, Dover, N. H., 


J. W. HOBART, 73 Tremont &t., Bosten 








| Dgshest type of purification in the art 
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Fancy Worst 
ck Suit 


For 


Young Men, 


$20. 


Fancy Worsted Sack Suits for Young 
Men have been made up by us with the 
most careful attention to detail to insure 
success, commensurate with the relia- 
bility of the material. We use nothing 
but high grade trimmings—Silks, But- 
tons and Canvas, with thorough and 
painstaking workmanship. 

The large market this season on sub- 
stituted fabrics should induve the care- 
ful purchaser, who expects long and 
satisfactory service, to carefally investi- 
gate the texture of his prospective ap- 
parel. 

Pure Worsted Thread represents the 


of wool manufacturing; the very best 
and most uniform portions of the wool 
are retained in it; all inferior portions 
are rejected, by the process through 
which it must pass; it can be nothing 
but wool in its original purity. 


Twenty Dollars. 


A.SHUMAN 
SCO. 








Shaman 


Arbor Day Proclamation. 


Governor Wolcott sent out the follow- 
ing Arbor Day proclamation : 

‘In furtherance of the wise purpose 
of the Legislature expressed in chapter 
82 of the Resolves of the year 1886 and 
in accordance with the public sentiment 
which caused its adoption, | hereby set 
apart Saturday, the 30th of April cur- 
rent, as Arbor Day, and I recommend 
that it be observed by the people of the 
Commonwealth in the planting of trees, 
shrubs and vines, in the promoting of 
forest growth and culture, in the adorn- 
ment of public and private grounds, 
places and ways, and in such other 
efforts and undertakings as shall be in 
harmony with the genera) character of 
a day £0 established. 

‘“‘The ardent love of country which 
from the earliest time has labored and 
endured to found, preserve and defend 
the nation, may well spend of its thought 
and time in beautifying the goodly heri- 
tage which we shall transmit to the 
generations which ure to follow. 

‘«May the sons find enjoyment and re- 
freshment beneath the shade which the 
fathers have planted, with generous 
thought for the future may all who love 
the historic’and stately Commonwealth 
strive to render more beau'ifu) her 
highways, her towns and cities to the 
end that in the eyes of al] men she may 
appear fair as she is noble. 

RoGEek Wo.cort. 





A GREAT CARRIAGE CONCERN. 





Works of the Elkhart Carriage ard Harness 
Manufacturing Company, Elkhart, Ind. 


The business methods of the Elkhart Carriage 
and Harness Manufacturing Company have 
built up an immense business during the last 
25 years, requiring the large factories in the 





accompanying illustrations. The method of 
selling carriages, wagons and harnesses directly 
to the users at factory prices, saves a great dea) 
of the cost of the article, an: 
eash or C. O. D. business the concern is not 


| 
obliged to overcharge one customer to make up | 
| 
| 


| 





losses on another one. The liberal plan of the 
company includes shipment of goods anywhere | 
for examination, and if they should be unsatis- | 
factory in any way they are returned and the 
company pays freight both ways. The illus- 
trated catalogue which they send free is up-to- 
date, and the prices are remarkably low. The 
company has an enviable reputation for liberal 
dealing and reliability. 


1 by doing a strictly | case of above diseases that the Elixir would not 


0, 
12 inches hi 
allon reservoir. Weight 
pocusperye Pamphiet. Best Range made. WM. G. 
113 & 115, N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


e deliver at your 
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ADWAY 


$$50 INA LUNE 





R PILLS, 


Always Reliable, Purely Vegetable. 


Pertectly tasteless, elegantly coated, regulate 
purity cleanse and strengthen. RADWAY’S 
ILLS for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach 


rays 
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Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases 
Dizziness, Vertigo, Costiveness, Piles. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
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Biliousness, - 
Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, SP 
Constipation, ur Fume 
ND 


All Disorders of the Liver. 


Observe the following Symptoms resulting fron | ; ’ 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation 
Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood in the Head, Acid 
- | of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diagest 
of Food, Fulness of Weight in the Stomach Ww 
Eructations, Sinkin 


Send 


will remove all lumps and » il 
nently without leaving a scar 
all drug stores at $1.50 pkg. Sima 


w.B. 
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PIPIIII2IIIIID»" 


RAY PUMPs 


The Best in the World 


Our Pumps are Used by the Leading A» 


and Experimenta! Stations in A 
PRICES $2.00 TO $15.00 


for Catalocue and Spx 


CHARLES J. JAGER Com; 


174 HIGH ST 


| Seeccccees CECE: 


BOSTON, MA 





So 
g or luttering of the Heart 
Choking or suffocat ng sensations when in a lying 
sture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs befor: 
he Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Defi 
Coney of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Ski) 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Suc 
den Flashes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 


A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will fre 
the system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price 25c. a Box. Sold by Druggists, or 
sent by mail. 


RADWAY & CO., 





GOOD WHEELS 


_ MAKE A200D wacon 
Uniessa wagon has good 
useless, 
tHe ELECTRIC 
are good wheelsand they: 
last indefinitely. They are: 
low, any width of tire. t 
They can’t get loose, rot i 
down. They last always 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 54, Quincy. {i 


STEEL 
WHEELS 




























































































55 Elm Street. New York. 
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ed, and Callous and prove Pace Fence 
of all kinds that | See our ad. in next issu 
Tuttle's | PAGER WOVEN WIRE FESCE €0.. Ade 
| Elixir 


| Fails to cure. A 
| sure,reliable and 
| positive cure. 
| Used and en- 
| dorsed by 
| ADAMS EX- 
PRESS Co. 
|; No other rem 
| edy can show the 
|} results that we 
do. As yet we 
| have never had a 


divided inte 





to fruit gro 
above 


CURE. [t will locate any lameness, by remaining 
moist on part affected, rest dries out. A few ap- 

lications cure. Relieves Spavin, Ringbone and 
Sockle Joints. 


f 





This is to certify that we have used Tuttle’s | 9'ooms; 


Elixir on our horses for strains. bruises, quittors 
and acclimating green horses and have never seep 
ts equaland would not be without it in our stable. 
We have also used it with the best results in cases 
of colic and paralysis. We consider it the best 
medicine and liniment in the world U epeely ap 
plied. Signed, HANDY & WATERHOUSE, 
268 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures Rheuma 
tism and all Joint and Throat affections. Sample 


of either Elixir sent free by mail for three 2-cen 
stamps to pay postage. Address 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


send, Mass., 
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RUIT C 

within 1% mile of W. ate 
Peach (rchards, that for several years past 
been awarded the prize hy the Mas. 
tural Society as the best fruit garden int 
Farm contains over 100 acres land 


the Srost line 
Stores, P, Office and Church, 1% to Schoo 
ood neighbors; keeps 7 head and 4 horses 
2x1z; running water su 
Apple, 30 Pear, 100 Peach 
berries, 14% acre of Blackberries, 
Biks. 100 crates Strawberries ) 2% story house 
ood shade; barn 36x45, el! co: 

house and barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen! 

all buildings in go: d condition. 
$1000. down. App! 


O. R. ROBBINS, Weston, 


RANKS READ THIs. 
D. Hinds 
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e, pasture and wood 


— 
rolling and free from rocks; especi 


wing through this secti 
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rees, 1 acre 
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J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Bost: 


CLYDE STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


$4.00 per Thousand by Express. 


75 cts. per Hundred, by Mai! 
EVERLYS Same Price. 
CASH. NO CATAL(O! 
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See our Special s4¢«r on 


the sixth page. 


Amenian Benevo'ent Assoc. of 
nishes reliable and experienced farm lik 
particulars, address. 

OLD COLONY CHAPEL, 69 Tyler St., ! 


FARM HELP. 
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In reply to numerous private inquiries from its tremendous clientage 
the ** WESTERN REWIEW OF COMMERCE ”’--the scicntific publication 
having the largest circulation in the West--caused to be made a most ex- 
haustive comparison between all the better grades of wheels available in 
As the result of the expert and critical ex. mination of 37 


cn market. 


different makes, and with the utmost impartiality and without any pre- 
judice, this publication unhesitatingly announces in favor of the LOVELL 
AMOND over all competitors. 






Borot 










Editorial Department. 



















George C. Carter, Pres, 






Chicago, I11. 








right here that we don't think 








in any other. 







no advertisement, gifts or any’ 
Pleased to have you send us a 
Again thanking you for your 






Dictated by B. Ss. L. 





















131 Broad Street 












The Western Review of Commerce, 


Dear sir:—Your letter of February 7 received 
say that we want to thank you for same and would also say that this 
is the first time we ever knew of a paper of your class having the 
courage to come right out and state a fact, and we want to say 


the goods will back you up in the statement. 
stake our business reputation of over 57 years that the Lovell 
Diamond is the best bicycle built, not only in this country but 


Just as soon as you issue the papers with this article in, which 
you sent us unsolicited and unknown to us, and in your letter 
were kind enough to say that it would be printed and that you asked 


the very best of ‘success, we remain 


Ci, PGacld 





BOSTON STORES: 
ORME? 2 SALLE ED EL STONES IT, | 
147 Washington Street. 


121 Massachusetts Avenue. 

















F. 


}47_ WASHINGTON © ST. 
& 131 BROAD ST, 


Boston, February 11, 1898 


in reply will 


you have made any mistake, for 
We are willing to 


hing of the kind,—we should be 
ew copies by mail. 

kind letter and always wishing you 
Yours respectfully, 


be. 


Agents wanted 
city and town. 


to us today. 


If none in yours, write 






WESTERN REVIEW or COMMERCE 


Puotiened by te Bradbury Publishing Co., 
223-225 DEARBORN STREET. 


180. C. CARTER, Pres, 


BRADBURY, Treas, 


B. POOTE, Ses’y. Chicago, Feb. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


Boston, Mages. 
Gent lemen: 


Your esteemed favor of the llth inst. to hand and contents 
noted. We thank you for your kind words of appreciation. We 


mean just what we say, that for careful and scient 


tion and real practical value the Lovell Diamond is undoubtedly 
In our investigation we examined 37 leading 
makes, and we were satisfied after most thorough tests that we 
were justified in giving the Palm to the ‘ ‘Diamond.” 


the best wheel made. 


Considering we were not influenced in any way by 


siderations, not even in the form of advertising patronage, you 
May rest assured that the decision was unprejudiced. 


Wishing you success in the coming season, we ar 


Yours very truly, 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., M’fr’s, 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


BRANCH STORES: 
APRN is DRE Pe mn 


Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1. Pawtucket, R. I. 









in every 






Bangor, Me. 
Woonsocket. 


WRRH™ Get Catalogue “Famous Diamonds of the World” of our nearest agent or sent by us on application, iim 


WSR REVIEW OF COMMERCE 
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